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DIGESTS OF CONVENTION ADDRESSES 


Presidential Address 


by HARRY J. BAKER, director, 
Psychological Clinic, 

Detroit Public Schools, 

Detroit, Michigan. 


THE worDs of welcome from our host city 
of Cincinnati have given expression to a hos 
pitality which is most cordial. This is especi- 
ally significant in view of the recent calamities 
which deeply affected all of the various agencies 
And yet 


our hosts smilingly greet us, and join with us 


of this city, including the schools. 


in this our annual convention. 


An interesting parallel suggests itself in the 
spirit and determination of those to whom this 


council is dedicated. We children 


suffering from handicaps who, in their adver 


represent 


sities, struggle to regain and retain normalcy 
at any cost. Nothing makes us more keenly 
aware of their handicaps and afflictions than 


going through some misfortune ourselves. 


Every city and community tends to have cer 


tain characteristics making for its own dis 
tinction, and Cincinnati is no exception to this 
rule. Its distinctiveness is particularly signi 
ficant in the realms of dealing with its handi- 
| refer not only to the splendid edu 


Cincinnati 


capped. 
cational 
school system, but to the social and community 


provisions made by the 


agencies which serve their other needs. 


Now, let us turn our attention for a little 
while to some of the urgent problems of special 
education in which the Council is vitally con 
cerned. We might consider that of guidance 
and placement first. 


GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT 


Industry, of course, must be informed as to 
the safeguards necessary to the employment ot 
handicapped This implies a  job- 
analysis of all types of occupations which would 
be suitable for handicapped employees. There 
is also a need for acquainting employers in the 
limitations as well as the 


persons. 


characteristics and 
abilities of the handicapped. We 
however, yet reached that dignified goal known 
as first base in matters of this kind. Further 
more, other and new problems are arising, the 
the oper 


have not, 


latest of which has been created by 


ation of the Social Security Act. 
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When the employee now enters or leaves an 
industry, a considerable expense is involved in 
additional bookkeeping and transfer of records. 
This immediately points to the need of greater 
permanency in employment, with the result that 
employers are giving much more attention than 
formerly to the type of people whom they en 
gage. Personnel departments of industry in at 
least one large city are asking for better in 


formation relative to prospective employees. 


This demand for more adequate information 
forces upon our attention the need for an edu 
cation that is better adapted to the abilities of 
children, We in special education must study 
especially the possible places where individuals 
of lesser abilities function with 


may reason 


able efficiency. Education and life in a big 
democracy such as ours cannot function entire 
ly on the principle that ‘‘all men are created 
Men are 


such as the common, civil, and legal rights of 


equal’’, equal in certain respects 
citizenship, but within the realms of industry 
individual 


to operate with swift and sometimes cruel ef- 


a competition of differences tends 
maintain the true 


democratic principle, we shall study and con 


fectiveness. If we are to 


trol these matters so that opportunities will be 
available for all. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


At the present time there is a bill pending 
before Congress which was designed to assist 
in the education of the physically handicapped. 
A committee of about twenty people repre- 
senting all types of the physically handicapped 
has been appointed, With the 
gressional committees. This movement, a fine 


meeting con- 
example of cooperative effort, was sponsored by 
the International Society for Crippled Children, 
It is proposed to ask for a subsidy of ten mil- 
lion dollars the major portion of which is to 
be matched by the states to 


help their re- 


spective local communities. If this legislation 
is successful, the cause of handicapped chil- 
dren will be very materially advanced. It has 
not seemed entirely practical to inelude any 
except the physically handicapped in the pres- 
ent legislation; but since this is such a great 
right 
those who represent other types of handicapped 


step in the direction, it is hoped that 


children will, nevertheless, give enthusiastic 


support. If 
merit we hope for it, aid for the other types 


the plan proves to the 
of handicapped children may come later. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


PROPOSED PROJECT FOR THE INTERNATIONAI 


[here are certain other projects which con 


cern the International Council. Briefly, two of 


I. 4 Ph OSO} hical Backaro d Needed. 


One of the possible sources of weakness in 


the education of handicapped children is an in- 
adequate educational philosophy. Frankly we 
need a _ better-defined set of aims and ob 
ectives. Possibly it is our own fault that edu 
eational phi osophe rs have not given more at 
tention to us in our problems. A elear state- 


I 
ment of aims and objectives, and of an ade 


late philosophy would do much to stabilize 
our program, and to give it a better standing 
mong the other divisions of edueation. This 
is a problem which merits our best attention 


ind consideration. 


A Recorded History of the Early Develop 





me? Sp cial Education. 

The International Council ean perform an 
outs ling service if it will set up in the im 
media future the means of gathering and 
rec¢ rding the history of early development of 
the various special fields. Special education 1s 


of comparatively recent origin, but some of its 
pioneers have already passed to their reward, 
and still others are in retirement. However, 
before all of the original leaders have left us, 
it would seem most timely that a permanent 
record be ins¢ ribed. 

The problem is not insurmountable. Amony 
he workers for each type ot handicapped ehil 
dren, small subcommittees could serve as units 


*h subcommittec 





of a central committee. E 


f 


might have on its personnel representatives of 





the early workers as well as those interested 
primarily in historica research. The services 
of students and graduate students of special 
education in universities and training schools 
might also be lized. Each subcommittee 
should econeern itself with developments in 
various nations as well as in the states and 
provinces. An invitation® through the pages of 


the Journal of Exceptional Children to the en 


tire membership to report material with which 
they are familiar should produce mueh data. 


] ; 


Also the faculties and dents of the history 


of general edueation would, no doubt, be in 


terested and willing to contribute. 

The International Council would be pleased 
to put such an historieal document into perman 
ent printed form through suitable channels. 
It would immediately become important and 


authentie source material, available to ad 


ministrators and workers in any field of ex 
ceptional children. Students in training 
centers would welcome this fundamental docu 


ment, and in libraries it would perpetuate a 


lasting record of pioneer achievement. 
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A Foreword 
On Teacher Training 


by CHARLES M. ELLIOTT, director, 
Department of Special Education, 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


THE growing interest in the handicapped 
child throughout the country and the desire 
of many communities to provide him with 
special education facilities has produced a 
steadily inereasing demand for teachers ade- 
quately trained in this field. It has therefore 
seemed desirable that the International Council 
for Exceptional Children should give some at- 
tention to the supply, equipment, and oppor- 
lining of such teachers. To this 
Council, Dr. Harry 





tunities for tr 
end the president of the 
J. Baker, at a meeting held in Ann Arbor last 
summer, appointed a committee whose duty it 
was to investigate these matters. The pro- 
gram of the section on teacher training at the 
Cincinnati meeting of the Council and the ex- 
cellent papers presented by Dr. Elise Martens, 
Dr. J. E. W. Wallin, and Mr. John J. Lee, ap 
pearing in digest form in this number of the 
Journal, were the results of the work of this 
committee. 

It will be seen from the review of the op- 
portunities for teacher training presented by 
Dr. Martens that the Office of Education is 
keenly alive to this important phase of edu- 
cation and keeping closely in touch with de 
velopments in this direction. It appears that 
definite progress has been made even during 
the depression years by many colleges and 
universities in the development of curricula 
Neverthe 


opportunities are analyzed 


for training in Special Education. 
less, when these 
as Dr. Martens has done it becomes clear that 
certain groups are still but meagrely provided 
for and that there yet remains much uneertain 
ty as to what constitutes a satisfactory train 
ing for special class teachers. 

Dr. Wallin 
fashion has gone deeply into the 


in his usual painstaking and 
scholarly 
present status of the whole matter of teacher 
preparation, showing in detail what develop- 
ments have taken place sinee the publication 
of the White House Conference reports, and 
the present status of the qualification re- 
quirements for the teachers of special educa 
tion in the various states and leading cities 
of the country. This paper is worthy of very 
careful consideration. 

Mr. Lee begins his paper by ealling to our 
attention the 
training for publie school day classes. He 


origin and recency of teacher 


then presents clearly and with discrimination 
the factors essential for a proper teacher train- 
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ing program. States, provinces, and cities 


contemplating the development of facilities 


for the training of teachers would do well to 


give careful consideration to his suggestions. 


By action of the Couneil it was decided to 
problems pertain 
that a 
mittee to deal with teacher requirements for 


handicapped 


continue the study of the 


ing to teacher training and sub-ecom 


each of the several groups of 


children be appointed. These 
work on their respective phases of the prob- 


committees will 
lem and prepare special reports to be consider 
ed at the next meeting of the Council. 


Present Status of 
Opporiunities for the 
Preparation of Teachers 


of Exceptional Children 
(Preliminary Report) 


by ELISE H. MARTENS, senior specialist, 
Education of Exceptional Children, 

Office of Education, 

Washington, D. C. 


THE FIRST published compilation of material 
relating to opportunities for the preparation of 
teachers of exceptional children appeared in 
1929 under the auspices of the International 
Council for the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
It was prepared by W. W. Coxe and 
Eleanore both of the Bureau of Tests 
and Measurements of the New York State De- 
partment of Edueation. In 1931, the United 
States Office of Education with a 
bulletin giving the same general type of in- 
formation, with some added description of the 
courses offered. In 1936, it became possible 
for the Office of Education, through the Works 
Progress Administration, to make a series of 
coordinated studies in cooperation with vari- 
ous universities, of these concerned 
specifically the preparation of teachers. That 
with the 


dren. 


Ross, 


followed 


and one 


phase of the investigation dealing 
preparation of teachers of exceptional children 
College, Columbia 
in the Office of 
tabulations as 


further 


was assigned to Teachers 


University, and we now have 
the complete set of 
that institution for 


interpretation. 


Edueation 
submitted by 


analysis and 


METHOD oF StTupDY 


The initial data were gathered by means of 
questionnaires sent by the Office of Education 
to more than 800 in the country 
offering teacher-training The ma 
terial thus far compiled represents 411 of these 
institutions, concerning which data have been 
secured to date. Failure of the other fifty per 
cent to report is in most cases due, no doubt, 


institutions 
facilities. 
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How 
final 


to the lack of speciai education facilities. 


ever, further check will be made before 


report of this study is released, in order that 


the findings reported may be as nearly com 
plete as possible. 
collegiate 


include 


In addition to institutions of 


deemed 


standing, it was important to 
certain highly specialized and_ residential 
schools—particularly those for the blind and 


the deaf—some of which carry on an active 


teacher-training An adjusted ques 
was sent, therefore, to each of these 


program. 
tionnaire 
institutions and the results are considered as a 


part of the general findings. 


ge 
GENERAL FINDINGS 


Number 


training. 


of institutions providing specialized 
Institutions were classified into three 
principal groups: (1) Those having a definite 
ly organized and integrated curriculum in one 
or more of the major fields of special educa- 
tion; (2) those offering one or more distinct 
courses dealing with some phase of the edu 
cation or exceptional children, but not an in- 
(3) those reporting no 
offerings at all in this field. To date, our 
findings show 44 colleges and universities in the 
first group, 74 colleges, universities, and normal 
schools in the second group, and 293 in the 
third group. To these must be added 15 of the 
residential or highly specialized schools which 
have established teacher-training programs, 
either as independent agencies or in coopera- 
tion with some nearby university or college. 
Thus the total number of institutions which 
on the basis of the study give recognition to 
children in their 
through separate 


tegrated curriculum; 


the needs of exceptional 


teacher-training programs 


courses or a sequence of courses for one or 


more groups is 133. The report of the In 


ternational Council in 1929 listed 43. sueh 
institutions in the United States and two in 
Canada. The Office of Education bulletin in 
1931 listed 71 institutions. Even in the 5 
years between 1931 and 1936, the growth from 
71 to 133 increase 


of over 85 percent. 


institutions represents an 

Since the primary purpose of this study is to 
analyze the facilities for intensive preparation 
for work in special classes, the remainder of 
the report will therefore be concerned with the 


44 universities and colleges and the 15 resi- 
dential schools which offer opportunities of 


this kind. 

for respective groups of 
exceptional children. With the nature of train 
ing needed for the respective groups so differ- 
ent in many respects, one is not surprised to 
find that no institution offers what it considers 
a comprehensive course of preparation for all 
The near- 


Training facilities 


eight types of exceptional children. 
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TEACHER 


est approach to this is what is now being de 


veloped at Teachers College, Columbia Univer 


tion 





sitv, where the new program in the edue: 


of the handicapped involves seven of the eight 
groups of exceptional children. In addition, 

more general course 1s given from time to 
time on the gifted child, which, however, is not 








included as a part of the special training pro 
gram. Wayne University in Detroit also con 
siders in its eurrieula for teacher preparation 


the seven handicapped groups, while Michigan 





State Normal College in Ypsilanti provides for 
the six types of physically and mentally handi 
capped, and adds a course on juvenile delin 
queney. 

A complete analysis of the types of teacher 
training offered by the 50 institutions con 


cerned shows the following distribution: 








For the blind 8 institutions 
For the partially seeing 5 ar 
For the crippled 4 
For the deaf and the 
hard of hearing 20 
For delicate children 3 
For the mentally 
handicapped 25 


For the mentally gifted 2 


For the socially or 
emotionally maladjusted __13 
For the speech defective 24 


SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As one studies the developments that have 


taken place during recent years, one is im 
pressed with certain characteristics of growth 
which have accompanied the general increase 
in the 


ities. 


teacher training 
these 
They concern, on the one 


number of opportun 


Several of seem to be of parti- 
cular significance. 
hand, the content of the teacher-training cur- 
riculum, and, on the other hand, the adminis 


trative arrangements made with regard to it. 


curriculum. seems to 


Content of The day 
be passing—if indeed it has not already passed 

when a young man or woman can qualify 
as a teacher of group of 
handicapped children without having some gen 
eral knowledge, first, of the teaching methods 
the 


satisfactory any 


used with normal children, and, second, of 
needs and problems of other groups of handi- 
capped. The interrelationships of all phases of 
education are being increasingly stressed, and 
Thus, one finds 


no part of it can stand alone. 


in some institutions a _ general orientation 
course in the education and psychology of ex 
ceptional children as a requirement for every 
education. 


teachers 


specialized eurriculum in _ special 
Graduation 


college is a common admission requirement for 


from a normal school or 


training in a_ specialized residential school. 


Teaching experience with normal children is 
Speech correc 
the deaf, the 


while 


encouraged as a prerequisite. 


teachers of 
the 


tion is of value to 


mentally retarded, and crippled, 
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methods of teaching baekward children are 
deemed essential for teachers of several other 
groups. The breadth of the curriculum which 
has thus been achieved is one of the most help 
ful indications that teachers of exceptional 
children will become more and more a select 
group of educators, qualified for expert ser 


vice in the field which they have chosen. 
Administrative organization. Not only does 
the content of required courses indicate a 


breadth of training for the prospective teacher, 


hut the manner in which these courses are 
drawn from various departments of the uni 
versity and integrated into a unified eurri 





eulum makes for wide contacts and progressive 


points of view. Departments of psychology, 
sociology, speech, biology, physiol and 





physical education all contribute to the prepar 
The 
the 


ation of teachers of exceptional children. 


administrative arrangement by which 


courses given in these departments are co- 
ordinated with those offered in the depart 
ment or school of education differs according 
to the plan developed in the individual in 
stitution. Training for speech correction is 
frequently the function of the School or De- 
partment of Speech, where such exists in the 


university, in cooperation with the School or 
Department of Education. Interdepartmental 
committess are appointed in some institutions, 
for administering 
the program of teacher preparation for various 
still others 
a division of special education 
pur 


responsible organizing and 
types of exceptional children. In 
a department or 
has been established for administrative 
poses, handling all problems of selection and 
guidance of students, curriculum planning, and 
coordination of the Whatever the 


specific arrangement followed, the trend seems 


program. 


to be in the direction of a unified administra- 
tive plan, which in itself is a wholesome indi- 
eation, for it the education of ex- 
ecptional children a recognized individuality 
that i in the 


teacher-training program. 


gives to 


marks it as a distinetive unit 


relationships. These cooperative 
different 
the same university are but one form of cur- 


Coope rative 


relationships departments of 


among 
ricular integration. An increasing number of 
institutions have gone beyond this 
relation- 
residential school for a 
particular handicapped child, this 
school supplying the opportunity for the highly 


( ollegiate 


and are establishing a 


ship with a 


cooperative 
nearby 
ty pe of 


specialized training needed in the field cover- 
ed. Of the 44 
reported as offering curricula in special edu- 


colleges and universities here 


cation, at least eight now carry on such a 
recognized relationship. These are: 
1. San Francisco State College, with the State 


School for the Deaf, Berkeley, California. 
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Smith College, with the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

38. Harvard University, with Perkins Institu- 
tion and Massachusetts School for the 
Blind, Watertown, Massachusetts. 


4. Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 


with the Michigan School for the Deaf, 
Flint, Michigan 
5. Washington University, with Central In 
stitute for the Deaf, St. Louis, Missouri. 
6. Teachers College, Columbia University, 


with Lexington School for the Deaf, and 
with New York Institute for the Education 
of the Blind, New York, New York. 
Syracuse University, with Syracuse 
School, Syracuse, New York. / 
8. George Peabody College for Teachers, with 

Tennessee School for the Blind, Nashville, 


State 


] 


Tennessee 
Such a relationship is undoubtedly a whole- 
both institutions, 
The 
college or university provides the general back- 
and psy- 


some one and invaluable to 


as well as to the prospective teachers. 
ground of learning in education 
chology, while the specialized ,school provides 
the learning in and the 
laboratory in which to apply them. Both have 
a contribution to make in the preparation of 
the teacher. Such an arrangement, however, 
should not be permitted to overshadow the 
value, for prospective day school teachers, of 
The mastery 


special techniques 


practice teaching in day schools. 
of mere techniques cannot assure the ability to 
apply those techniques in strange situations ; 
and to the teacher who has seen only the in 
side of a residential school in his training, 
some of the problems arising in a day school 
bewildering. The reverse 
true. That teacher 
of training, 


are likely to be 
might, of course, also be 
is fortunate, who, in her period 
has had the opportunity of seeing both day 
schools and residential schools at work and of 
participating to some extent at least in both. 

State designation of training facilities. Out 
of the rather scattered efforts to prepare 
teachers of exceptional children in institutions 
which happen to choose to do so, there is 
evolving an organized program planned in an 
increasing number of cases by the State itself. 
In California, it is the San State 
College which has been officially designated as 
the responsible agency. In Connecticut, it is 
the New Haven State Normal School; in 
Massachusetts, the State Teachers College at 
Ohio, the Ohio State University; 
the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College; in Michigan, the Ypsilanti State 
Normal College; and in Pennsylvania, several 


Francisco 


Salem; in 
in Wisconsin, 


teachers college have recently been named to 
assume the responsibility in the respective sec- 
State. How many institutions 
there should be in State, or whether in 
some States there should be any at all, is a 
question which we do not attempt to answer 
in this report. The primary concern of all of 
, first, that the facilities for adequate 
training in each field shall be reasonally well 


tions of the 
each 


us is 
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distributed throughout the country and shall 
be of easy access to teachers in every State; 
and, second, that a sufficient number of quali- 
fied teachers shall be prepared in these centers 
for service in the education of exceptional 
children. That marked progress in this direc- 
tion has been made during the past ten years 
seems certain from the results of this study. 
What direction further progress shall take is a 
problem toward the solution of which the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional Children 
can make a constructive contribution. Through 
the force of united study, action, and recom- 
mendation an organization this can 
influence the trend of events materially. Let 
us bend every effort to make that influence 
count for the maximum good to the greatest 
number of exceptional children in whose in 
terests the Council is established. 


such as 





Problems in Organization 
of Teacher Training 
in Special Education 


by JOHN J. LEE, associate professor, 
Department of Special Education, 
Wayne University, 

Detroit, Michigan. 


THE TRAINING of teachers for residential 
schools for the deaf dates back through one 
hundred twenty years; and it is interesting to 
that the opening of the first sehool in 
the United time 
required for Thomas Gallaudet to go to Europe 
the special training for teaching 
deaf children. Thus, from the very beginning, 
the necessity of teachers having special prep 


note 
States was delayed by the 


and obtain 


aration and training has been recognized. 
But teacher training in special edueation for 
teachers of exceptional children in day-schools 
relatively new recent development. 
Teacher-training in this field instituted 
at the Michigan State Normal College, Ypsil 


is a and 


was 


anti, in 1924. <A few other institutions may 
have offered courses or may have even estab 


lished some sort of departmental organization 


prior to that date; but essentially teacher 
training in special education, as we regard it, 
is not yet half way through its second decade. 
One of the most obvious facts pointed out by 
the White House Conference Report in 1930 
pertaining to teacher-training was the inade 
quaey of facilities in this field in relation to 
actual and potential needs. 

So the problems of teacher-training in spec 
ial education are numerous and they are varied. 
This is true both because the program is new 
and because of the tremendously wide range of 


physical, mental, and social differences among 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


the children who are placed in these classes. 
Some of our problems are easy, but others are 
difficult of immediate solution. Under the 
necessity of brevity, only the more important 
und obvious problems will be pointed out, to 
gether with brief statements indicating the 
nature of those problems. 

First, there is the problem of The Location 
of the Teacher-Training Agency. Training in 
this field can not be performed as a work of 
magic art. It cannot be established and made 
to function effectively upart from the real 
problems and practices of special schools and 
classes in actual operation. If teachers are 
to be trained adequately with reference to the 
diagnosis and remedial treatment of the vari 
ous types of exceptional children, they must 
have opportunity for actual and real observa 
tion and practice in psychological, medical, and 
child guidance clinics, and in the types of 
special schools and classes in which they will 
later teach. 

It is therefore necessary that the teacher 
tramming agencies, themselves, be located in 
stutes and in cities where there are ample and 
excellent facilities by way ot special schools 
and classes; medical, psychological, and psy 
chiatric clinics; and of cooperating agencies 
in the educational, medical, and social-work 
fields—particularly those agencies which aid 
und serve children, 

Second, there are numerous problems per 
taining to The Curriculum and Organization 
of Courses. The requirements of accrediting 
agencies, state laws and policies relating to 
certification and regulations of individual col 
legiate institutions of necessity must be recog 
nized. But with reference to special education, 
it is necessary first, that the teacher be as well 
prepared as the teacher of regular grades in 
her knowledge of the subject-matter to be 
taught, in the science of child growth and in 
methods of teaching. In addition, the special 
teacher must have a thorough knowledge of 
atypical children, of the causes and effects 
where growth and development have not been 
complete and normal, and of the remedial 
measures possible from the physical, mental, 
und social standpoints. Then the special 
teacher must know how to make the educational 
adjustments on the basis of each individual 
child’s needs and in harmony with the de- 
sired remedial measures. 

This requires that special education courses 
and curricula be planned in such a way that 
they comprehend all special fields, that they 
continually keep abreast with all the knowledge 
that science has proved, and that they constant- 
lv integrate into the problem new knowledge 
as rapidly as it is discovered and proved. As 
a result, courses and curricula in special edu- 
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cation need to be continuously revised and re- 
integrated. 

This leads to our third and fourth problems, 
The third is The Necessity of Engaging the 
Best Trained and the Most Experienced Per- 
sons Available as Instructors. Further, it is 
necessary to bring in specialists from the 
namely, orthopedic sur- 


fields of medicine 


geons, ophthalmologists, otologists, endocrino 
logists, and cardiologists—for lectures and to 
urrange for students to visit and observe in 
their clinics. Likewise, it is necessary to en 


ra child-guidance 


gage psychological clinicians, 


‘ 
clinicians, mental hygienists, and social-work 
supervisors to give special lectures and to a! 
range for visits and observations in their re 
spective clinics or service agencies. 

Our fourth problem is the urgent need for 
Integrating the Knowledge We Have into Our 
Culture. Another way of saying the same 
thing is that not all of the information and 
experience which we collectively 


possess is 
readily available for use; so we need to extend 
vur professional journal and we need mor 
and better text and reference books through 
out the field. 


those now engaged in the education of excep 


This need is a challenge to all 


tional children. 

Our fifth problem is The Need for a Mor 
Objective Attitude. | refer to the need for 
research to prove new facts and to establish 
new knowledge. This need is proved by the 
fact that particularly in the education of the 
deaf we have some splendid persons who have 
done splendid work who are still disciples to 
a method. They hold that their method is 
best for all children, rather than utilizing the 
good from all on the basis of individual differ 
ences, abilities, and needs. This points to the 
need for extensive research, for more thorough 
pupil diagnosis, and for the more constructive 
use of method in effecting the greatest measure 
of remedial treatment. 

The sixth problem is Student Selection. 
Criteria on any uniformly accepted basis have 
never been defined. Wayne University has a 
earefully and rather thoroughly planned pro 
cedure in this regard. It is my belief that 
one of the major practices to which emphasis 
should be given in the future is that of stu 
dent selection in order to guarantee teachers 
who have the interest, the ability, and the edu 
cational and social philosophy needed to teach 
exceptional children. 

There are numerous other problems such as 
Professional Acceptance, because special edu- 
eation is new; and the Building Up of Pro 
fessional Library .and Laboratory Facilities; 
but equipment and professional recognition 
among older and more established departments 
will come in proportion as special education 
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earns for itself a place in the sun. The need 
is great. Our problems are clear. Our task 
is to accept the challenge that is ours. We 
are performing the task now; but in propo 
tion as we can perform it more adequately and 
more efficiently; we shall at least help in mak 
ing the lives of millions of children and par 
ents truly more abundant. 


Trends and Needs 
in Teacher Training 


by J. E. W. WALLIN, director, 
Special Education and Mental Hygiene, 
State Department of Public instruction, 
Dover, Delaware. 

from 
be 


The most favorable point of vantage 
which to discuss this subject would seem to 


first to discover what influences, 1f any, the 


recommendations ot the White liouse Conter 


Protection have 


ence on Child Health and 
exerted on special-teacher traming and certi 


fication requirements. lu order to secure 


definite, up-to-the-minute intormation on this 


issue, the writer dispatched a brief inquiry to 


the state superintendents ot public imstruction 


in Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, and all th 


staies cast or the MISSISSIp pt Kiver, and also 
to the school superintendeiuts im the thirteen 
cities Ol Ulne country having Pa population of 
500,000 or more. ‘Lhe intormation requested 


included the regulations and requirements now 


in force for the approval or certification 
kinds of handi 


ol 
special class teachers for all 





‘capped children, and the changes that have 
he 


been made in the requirements since 1931. 
plies were received from all the states ex 
cept Louisiana, South Carolina, and Marylana, 
and from all the cities except Chicago, Cleve 
land, and Buffalo. No replies were received 
from the follow-up inquiries sent to Connecti 
cut and Wisconsin. The information received 
from these states was too general to be used. 

Before summarizing the findings of the sur 
vey, let us get before us the main recommenda 
tions of the official committee on the Training 
of Teachers of the Committee on Special Edu 
cation of the Hoover White House Conference, 
which will be referred to hereafter as the 
Hoover official committee. In substance, they 
are: 

1. Certain orientation courses dealing with 
physically and mentally handicapped children 
should be added to the required courses for all 
elementary school teachers for various reasons, 
chief of which perhaps is the circumstance that 
the large majority of handicapped children 
spend their entire school life in the regular 
grades and probably will continue to do so for 
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a jong time tou come, The amount of such re 
quired work should vary in terms of semester 
hours from four to sixteen according as the 
curriculum covers two, three, or four years. 
‘The following were included amony these 


orientation courses, the study and education 


of handicapped children, remedial instruction, 
mental and educational hygiene, clinical and 
abnormal psychology, and diversified industrial 
arts. 

2. The prerequisite training for special 
class work should be the completion of the 
regular course for teachers of normal children, 
preferably in the elementary grades, and ex 
perience in teaching normal children for at 
least two years. However, the committee was 
of the opinion that when the course is length 
ened to three or four years, perhaps the final 
year might be devoted to special-class prepar 
ation, and that a certain minimum of teach 
ing contact with normal children might suffice, 

3. All special-class teachers should pursue 
the common, basic orientation courses in spec 
ial education referred to under ‘‘1’’ above. 

4. All special class teachers should, in addi 
tion, secure technical training for the parti 
cular type of work which they wish to pursue, 
such as the teaching of the blind, deaf, erip 
pled, speech defective, mentally deficient, and 
the like. 

d. The standard requirement before teach 
ers have received their final certificates should 
be one year of specialized training (30 semes 
ter hours of credit) in all fields in which a 
high degree of specialization is possible. This 
standard of required work, in the judgment ot 
the committee, is justified im all school sys 
tems which offer a salary differential of one 
hundred dollars or more to special class teach 
ers, 

Detailed schedules of courses yielding from 
20 to 30 or more semester hours of credit were 
outlined for teachers of the mentally retarded, 
behavior cases, the deaf, the hard-of-hearing, 
speech defectives, the visually handicapped, 
the orthopedic, children in open-air classes, 
physiotherapists, and visiting teachers. 

Now, what do the results of the survey 
show? Were the speaker talking off the record, 
he would be tempted to say that they fall 
dangerously close to nullity in the areas in 
cluded within the survey. Such a_ broad 
gerieralization, however, might not be justified 
by our soundings. It is of course possible that 
the cumulative effects of the Hoover official 
report (and of other reports which appeared 
the same year) although not readily apparent, 
may have enabled some authorities to hold the 
fort against reaction, and may have assisted 
others to prepare the way for eventual ad 


vance, 
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But now to the results of the survey and the 


implications and conclusions which they sug 


gest! The following states and cities did not 
prior to 1931 nor do they now require any 
training of public school special-class teachers 
other than that required for the regular 
grades: 

States—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Maine, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 


Rhode Island, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia, and also, perhaps, Louisiana, South 


Carolina, and Maryland, which failed to reply. 


Cities Los Angeles. 
No increases in the special-education course 
requirements have occurred, so far as can be 


ascertained from the replies, in the follow 
ing states and cities which already had estab 
each in- 


quo 


lished certain specific standards. In 


stance, a brief statement of the status 


Is given. 


Illinois, since 1929, has required a certificate 


of qualification for teachers of the deaf based 


on instruction in the method of teaching the 


deaf for a term of not less than one year, 


while teachers of tne blind and defective vision 


niust possess the benefit of special training ap- 


proved by the superintendent of public in 


struction. Equally indefinite is the special re- 


quirement for teachers of crippled children, 


who must possess the usual qualifications re 


quired of teachers in publie schools and in ad 


dition such special training as the board oft 


edueation, board of school inspectors or school 
directors, or superintendent of publie¢ imstrue 


tion may require. The requirement for teach 


ers of delinquents is similarly vague, namely a 
certificate of qualification for teaching in sueh 


law. 


school or schools as provided by 


In Indiana the requirements, apparently ap 
plicable to teachers of the mentally handicap 


ped only, are a first grade elementary school 


based on a two-year elementary course 


heense 


plus 20 semester hours in certain = specified 


special-edueation courses in the case of appli 
cunts with four years or more of teaching ex 
hours for teachers of 


perience and 35U semester 


less than four years of experience. Many of 


the required courses are included in the recom 
mendations of the Hoover official committee. 
Massachusetts has no state laws requiring 
certain qualifications for teachers in the field 
of handicapped children, although the depart 
that 


school officials should require all new teachers 


ment of education strongly recommends 
employed in the education of mentally retard 
ed children shall have been graduated from a 
teachers college with the addition of at least 
one year or the equivalent in specialized train 
ing. Teachers of the deaf, blind, hard-of-hear 
ing, speech defective, and other special classes 
the Depart 


must meet with the approval of 
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W hat 


met to 


Education. 


ment of specime course re 


quirements must be secure such ap- 


proval is not disclosed, but it is expected that 
au proposed teachers’ certification bill will set 
forth 


teachers of the handicapped. 


certain specific qualifications for all 


In Michigan, special-class teachers must hold 


a life certificate issued upon the completion of 


the four-years’ course for the baccalaureate, 


which ineludes a minimum of 20 semester 


hours in professional training and also a major 
hours or a minor of 15 semes 


of 24 semeste! 


ter hours in the field in which they expect to 
teach. 


been authorized, nor have the specific require 


Special-class certificates have not yet 


minors in 
The 


preliminary 


ments for the prescribed majors or 
special education courses been designated. 
neither the 


prerequisite include 


completion of the curriculum for the regular 
grades nor prior teaching experience in such 
grades. 

In Minnesota since September 1931, qualified 
elementary school teachers who have graduated 
from a two-year normal school, with a minimum 
of teaching experience and 20 


quarter hours of ‘‘ well 


of two years 


balanced special train- 


ing,’’ or with ‘‘equivalent qualifications,’ 
have been eligible for an elementary school 


special certificate for teaching subnormal, deaf, 
blind, speech defective and crippled children, 
conducting classes in 
These 


five vears after 


or for occupational 


certificates are renewable for 


therapy. 


one year of successful experi 


ence, and are transformable to permanent 
licenses after five years of successful experience 
However, in 1936, slight 


in such ¢lasses. 


courses 


designated 


schedule of g 
effect or the 


changes in the 


appear, possibly reflecting some 


Hoover official report, while qualifications for 
supervisors have also been set up. 

In Missouri, tne minimum requirements since 
1921 


course In a 


been not less than a two 


have years’ 


standard normal school or college 


and not less than eight semester hours credit 


in courses especially designed for teaching the 


mentally deficient, backward, deaf,-. blind, 


crippled, and speech defective. Young teach 
stable, patient, and in 


and 


ers who are nervously 


terested in the welfare of the children, 


who have done a strong grade of primary work 
are preferred for the classes for the mentally 
deticient. st. reply, 


Louis, according to the 


has not advanced beyond the minimum state 


requirement. 
New Yorl 


ened the course for 


State in September, 1936, length 


teaching common branch 


subjects to three years but none of the courses 


recommended by the Hoover official committee 


for inclusion among required courses for grade 


teachers was added. The minimum number of 


semester hours in special education courses re 
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teachers remains the 
the 


cardiopathie, 


special-class 
12. However, 
courses required of 
orthopedic, deaf, and hard-of-hearing children, 


quired of 
same, namely particular 
teachers of 
and of open-air classes, and possibly also for 


classes for the mentally handicapped, have been 


set out in more detail. It is possible that the 
specific course suggestions offered in the 


Hoover official report may be reflected to some 
extent in the schedules adopted. 

The New York City 
substantially to duplicate the state standards 


requirements appear 


except that the licentiate must possess a bac 


culaureate degree or equivalent preparation, 


one year of appropriate special-class teaching 


(or three years of teaching in elementary 91 


junior high schools) and in addition thereto 


examination, 


pass a qualifying 
Pennsylvania continues to require 20 semes 
ter ot 


teachers in all kinds of special classes, which, 


hours special training applicable to 
however, may include from 8 to 10 hours of ex 
perience health 
service work, thus reducing the required courses 
to 10 to In addition 


to the special training, 50 


in teaching or in or social 


from 12 semester hours. 


semester hours of 


other post high school training is required, 
which is somewhat less than the requirement of 
In 


that 


a standard two-years’ normal school course. 


a written communication, it is intimated 
while no prior teaching experience is required 
in the regular grades, practically all applicants 


for special classes have had one or more years 


of such experience and hold some form of 
standard certificate. The extension of the 
elementary teacher training course to a 


minimum of three years is now in contempla 
tion. 

The Pittsburgh and Philadelphia standards 
are in harmony with the state requirements ex- 
cept that all teachers must possess four years 
of post high school preparation. Philadelphia 
also requires that the eligibles must have had 
at least two years of approved teaching experi- 
ence and pass on eligibility examination. 

Among other cities which may be included 
under this are 
Detroit, Milwaukee, and Washington. 

The Baltimore schedules of courses, on which 


rubrie¢ Baltimore, Boston, 


the Hoover official recommendations are largely 
based, apparently continue the requirement of 
30 semester hours of special training for teach- 
ers of the mentally handicapped for eligibility 
for the maximum salary diuerential, but the 
course requirements for teachers of all kinds of 
physically handicapped children were reduced 


to 14 eredit hours in Decemver, 1936. Elected 


elementary teachers in the Baltimore public 
schools may be transferred to positions as 
teachers of classes in the division of special 


education, provided they successfully pass a 
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qualifying examination and possess the adapta 
bility required for the type of work for which 


they are candidates. ‘Training qualifications 


for teachers of shop and related subjects have 


been established, based on eight credits in ap 


proved special education courses. 


In Boston, a teacher is eligible for appoint 
ment 


to a class for the mentally handicapped 


trom upproved high 
thereto 


experience 


who has graduated an 


and in addition either 


of 


school possesses 


one year successful in teaching 


successful 


ence OL permanent appointment in the 


such a class or two years’ experi 


regular 
graded city day schools, provided he or sh 
credits 


Although a 


has earned about six semester in ap 


proved special-education courses. 
for appointment as 
the 


normal 


college degree IS required 


a grade teacher in Boston, a teacher of 


mentally handicapped need not be a 


school graduate. However, it is now proposed 


to require college graduation for special-clas 


teachers also. 
While Milwaukee, in 1934, added the require 
bachelor’s degree for special-class 


ment of a 


us well as for regular-grade teachers, in addi 
tion to satisfactory teaching experience and a 
Wisconsin unlimited license, no specific special 
education course requirements have been for 


In 
the special education department of the Mil 


mulated. practice, though, graduates ot 
waukee State Teachers College receive prefe: 
ence in appointment. 

Washington, D. C., requires two appropriate 
courses yielding two semester credit hours each 
for teachers of speech correction, atypical and 


incorrigible children, health, and Americaniza 


tion. There must be in addition to, or as a 
part of, courses leading to a bachelor’s de- 
gree with 40 semester credits in the general 
education field. The requirement of the bac- 
calaureate degree, basic for all teaching ap 
pointments, went into effect in 1933. 

The states and cities that have scored ad- 
vances or increased the requirements in cet 


tain areas since 1931 include the following: 
Delaware, which in September, 1935, author 

two 

certificate, renewable 


ized the issuance for a period of years 
of 


aus other certificates are renewed, to a college 


a one-year temporary 


graduate on the recommendation of the director 
(The director recommends 
certification the 


of special classes. 


minimum standard for 


completion of courses listed in the Hoover of 


as a 


ficial report yielding at least 18 semester hours 
of credit, the same courses as had previously 
been formally adopted by the board of public 
In October, 1934, 
for 


education in Wilmington.) 


Delaware ceased issuing any certificates 


elementary school teachers lower than the Col 
Certificate Elementary Education, 
which requires a four-year college course and 


legiate in 
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which may include the required special educa 
tion courses for special-class teachers. How 
ngthening of the curriculum from 
for elementary school teach 
its the addition of two more 
school courses in academic 
in so-called cultural courses. 


does not yet require any 
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eertificates or eredential for teachers 








Spe 
of mentally handieay 1, but for teachers 
in orthopedie classes, the requirement of six 
eeks of special training has been added to the 
minimum requirements of a regular two years’ 
teacher training course and three vears of suc- 
eessful pu school experience, the same 
standard whieh had prey iously applied to 
teachers of ht-saving classes. Two years of 
special training instead of one must now be 
possessed by new appointees to classes for the 


deaf who have not had experience in teaching 
children of normal hearing, and who must 
also prossess Tw¢ vears o college work or its 
equivalent. 


San Francisco, in conformity with the stand 


ards adopted by the state department of edu 
cation, apparently in 1935, now requires from 
teachers of the deaf, hard-of-hearing, and 


speech defectives a valid California teacher’s 
certificate, eredential, or life certificate, two 
vears of successful teaching experience or four 


l 


semester hours of superior directed teaching 


apparently with children), and in ad 





dition thereto 12 ester hours of special 
vork for teachers of speech correction and lip 
reading and 38 hours of such work for teaen- 
ers of the deaf'. Some influence from the of- 
ficial Hoover report is perhaps discernible in 
the California standards. 

Does this concise summarization of findings 
reveal any definite trends sinee the issuanee of 
the official reeommendations in 1931? 

Perhaps the best that ean be said for this 
period, which has been one of unparalleled 
economic dislocation, is that little evidence of 
retrogression has appeared in special-class 
teacher-training requirements. The battlelines 
have been held fairly intact. There has been 
no concerted sounding of retreat orders. This 
alone might be regarded as an accomplishment 
of no mean magnitude. On the positive side, 
progress is discernible here and there, but it 
is exceedingly spotty in character. There has 
heen no advance in a large portion of the 
geographical areas under review and no 
evidence has been disclosed of any strong pro 
gressive mass trends during this period, such 
as have appeared at various times in the 


fields of vocational edueation, character edu- 





1 Requirements ive o beer idopted 
teachers of deafened dults and for instructors of 
eachers of lip-reading 





cation, adult education, health education, and 


for the findings of the survey. Now 





hat are the implieations or the deductions so 
far as coneerns the problem of the staffing 


all kinds of spec 


1 elasses with well-pre 





pared, efficient, adaptable teachers? Do not 


the data presented point to the conclusion that 


the International Council for Exceptional 
Children, the only independent nationwide or 
ganization dealing with the edueation of all 
kinds of deviating children, is the proper 
ageney to attack this problem? This should 
be done resolutely and unflaggingly, through 
a properly constituted committee just as the 
American Medi 


ganizations have suecessfully handled similar 


Association and other or 





problems in their spheres. It is true that in 
ation, the National 





the field of spec al edu 





Society for the Prevention of Blindness and 
the Conferences of Exeeutives of American 
Schools for the Deaf have already in a measure 
performed such a service. The qualification 
standards which they have formulated for 
teachers of the visually and auditorially handi 
capped have been instrumental in securing 
some measure of improvement in those areas 
Nevertheless, the ques- 
tion remains—Is there any other organization 


of special edueation. 


more eapable than the International Council 
of serving as the coordinating and directing 
ageney to assemble, sift, evaluate, and stand- 
ardize the recommendations concerning profes- 
sional qualifications that come from the varied 
groups that are garrisoned on its farflung 
fronts? 

The challenge that the problem presents is 
not difficult to state. It is not merely to as 
semble the facts, to make them known to 
members of tnis council, to pass fervent ap 
peals and resolutions, and then to adjourn and 
promptly forget about the whole matter. Such 
measures without the necessary follow-up cam 
paign for action often prove to be futile ges 
tures. What the problem demands is the pub 


¢ 


licizing of findings, conelusions, and recom 
mendations, not only in the official organ of 
the Council, but also in the general edueational 
journals and among state and eity school 
superintende nts, boards of edueation, deans of 
departments of edueation, heads of institutions 
concerned with the training of teachers, execu 
tive officers of state and national edueation 
associations, and the members of appropriate 
survey commissions. Furthermore, there must 
follow the cireularizing of proper follow-up 
summaries at strategie points, and especially 
indefatigable efforts must be made to secure 
the official action needed to translate the 
recommendations into programs of accomplish- 
ment. 
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Adjustment of Juvenile 
Delinquent Boys 


by ROY J. GOSSMAN, principal, 
Juvenile Detention Home, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


A JUVENILE offender, as defined by the State 
Law of Illinois is any girl who has not reached 
the age of eighteen, and any boy who has not 
attained the age of seventeen. These girls and 
boys automatically come under the jurisdiction 
of the Juvenile Court Judge of Cook County, 
except in felony cases, where the States At- 
torney sees fit to present the case to the Grand 
Jury, irrespective of age. I have chosen to 
present the case of boys because I know more 
about them. 

When one of these unfortunate boys enters 
the Juvenile Detention Home of Chicago, every 
precaution is taken to safeguard his physical 
health and that of the rest of the Home, even 
to immunization and temporary isolation, if 
necessary. I mention this to point out the ex- 
tent to which this phase of the delinquent’s 
well-being has been emphasized in comparison 
to the almost complete neglect of his mental 
health. 

When a boy comes to my office, he is met 
by one of the service boys who is willing to 
give assistance to other boys who have made 
mistakes The newcomers 
are seated on the mourner’s bench, as the boys 
eall it, to their turn in filling out a 
registration card. Each one comes to a small 
table in front of my desk, and is assisted by 
in filling properly the blank 
spaces. (In is made 
to feel more at ease, thus being less likely to 
false statements about the trouble which 
When the boy meets some 
ecard, the service 
The blank 
space marked, why are you here? is left until 
he comes to the third station which is my desk. 


similar to his own. 


await 


the service boy 

this way the newcomer 
make 
has come to him.) 
difficulty in filling out the 


boy kindly offers his assistance. 


It is my task to have sized the boy up 
sufficiently by this time to make a fairly ac 
character. In _ order 
to do this, one few fundamental 
principles to guide him in making his estimate. 
Every teacher has some such method of mak- 
ing an appraisal of children either consciously 
My method of judging a boy is 


enrate estimate of his 


must have a 


or otherwise. 
by the way he walks, talks, sits, stands, and by 
his facial expression. As he walks into my 
office I notice whether his gait is slinking, 
beaten, daring, awkward, subtle, cowardly, ef- 
feminate, et cetera. When the lad sits down 
in the chair which is placed at the right of my 
desk his voice is studied for qualities which be- 
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The 


tray the innermost workings of his soul. 
soft, smooth, glib voice indicates that the sub 


While the 
who 


blunt, 
met 


ject is a master of deceit. 
raspy, hard tone indicates 
and conquered, and has been conquered by the 
tough Dillinger of his own community. As 
he sits before me, pouring out his tale of woe, 
or finds it slowly but surely being pumped out 
ot him, he betrays himself even by the posture 
he assumes. One type of boy will sit erect 
waiting to pounce upon his imaginary enemy; 
another will slump down in his chair, sitting 
on his shoulders; a third type will lean languid 
ly over my desk seeking the support which his 
troubled conscience fails to supply, and a 
fourth type will sit there with a complacent 
smile upon his face daring me to wrest from 
him his tale of exploits, his story of how he 
was double-crossed by his gang or how some 
law had the effrontery to 


one has 


demon arm of the 
apprehend him. 
Finally, the boy’s facial expression offers 
a challenge to me which has many possibilities. 
Are his eyes clear, frank, and unafraid or are 
they evasive, unsteady, and afraid to meet the 
kindly yet firm gaze of the master who sits 
in front of him? Is his mouth firm, well 
shaped, or is it cruel, sneering, insolent- 
ready at a moment’s notice to pour forth a 
volley of epithets which would challenge the 
gods to interpret? Is his head peculiarly 
shaped? Would the cephalic index class it 
as too long, too round, too unevenly shaped? 
Are there protrusions over the eyes? Are his 


eyes placed too far apart or too close to 


All of these things provide an im 
final 


gether? 
portant 
estimate of the boy. 

As we begin to talk with each other, it takes 
but a_ short whether my 
original estimate was correct. After I 
gained the confidence of the boy our task is 
to cause him to realize, as he has never hefore 
mistake (not so 


basis upon which to place my 


time to discover 


have 


realized, that he has made a 
serious, though, that he is beyond redemption), 
to realize fully that he has violated the law of 
his country, and that he must expect to pay 
the penalty. If, however, his bravado, his 
self-satisfaction, his supreme confidence in him 
self, his worship of the Capones, the Ferneckes, 
and other false idols is unshaken, he is sent 
back to his place on the mourner’s bench to 
again await his turn at my desk. After listen 
ing to the trials and tribulations of the other 
boys, he is usually ready to seek assistance, 
and to ask the advice of the one whom he 
thinks might be able to extricate him from 
his present difficulties. 

In attempting to place the blame for juvenile 
delinquency I have listed a few of the things 
which appear to me most pertinent. This is 
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DELINQUENT 





not an all-inclusive list but in the time al 
lotted to me I shall address myself to 
1 Broken homes 
ronme onditions 
1s lear 
{ oughtle vhen add1 ini 
5 classes and truancy 





I shall attempt to discuss briefly the above 


attention that we 


points and bring to your 

must start where delinquency begins and not 
try to correct it after the condition exists. 
Broken homes, as such, are the cause of most 
delinquency, and are also the most difficult to 
handle. I presume that is why we attempt to 
solve the problem from the other end, that is, 
through the courts. I am in complete accord 
with a judge who encourages the arrest of 
parents who are either too lazy or indifferent 


to provid for the mere necessities of life to 


which children are entitled. If the parents 
are indifferent, and the worker fails to make 
progress with the case, why waste time? Bring 





them before the proper authorities, and usually 


at least some degree of improvement will re- 
sult. In other words, we must prevent delin- 
queney rather than merely make feeble, and 
often futile attempts to cure it. 

We have all heard about the relative im- 


portance of heredity and environment, but in 
few boys are inherently de- 
school, 


my mind very 
linquent. If the 
and other 
any criteria, then the home in which children 
are compelled to live has much to do with the 


population of our 


schools which are comparable, are 


cause of delinquency. The first thing that 
should be done about this problem is slum 
clearance. 

In the large cities many of the old ram- 


could be razed, and suitable 

for the less fortunate 
Who would dare say, no, 
when the and 
adult crime in the United States are assuming 


shackle buildings 
playgrounds provided 
members of soc iety. 
costs of juvenile delinquency 
staggering proportions? One thing that makes 
my blood boil when I pass through one of those 
poor areas of a city are the signs placed on 
public property which read something like this 
NO BASEBALL PLAYING HERE. Would 
it not be cheaper for the taxpayer in the end 
to make it possible for the boys of a poor 
district to play baseball on the school ground 
than to try unfortunate lad 
who does not 


and 
trouble 


salvage an 
gets into because he 
have a suitable place to spend his leisure time? 
I do not claim that supplying suitable play 
grounds would bring about Utopian conditions, 
but T do that it help pre 


vent many of our juvenile problems. 


believe would 


Extraneous learning to me means bootleg 
learning. In other words, boys do not get 
their information from the best sources. They 
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put the wrong interpretation on the reading 
of books which we ordinarily think of as be- 
literature. They misinterpret the 
meaning of a moving picture which they have 
seen. How many of you, after reading Sir 
Galahad, lived in imagination his participation 
How many of you, 
after reading Treasure Island, 
lived the part of the villains all over again? 
How many of you, after seeing the Covered 
Wagon, of cinema fame, were at the point of 
going out and slaying every copper colored per- 
came in contact? How 
many of you, after seeing The Birth of a 
Nation, fought your prejudices, hates, and sup 
posed enemies all over again? You certainly 
were not taught to interpret those stories and 
cinemas incorrectly, but your mind as a youth 
was conditioned by extraneous learning. If a 
child does not have the right kind of instrue- 
tions while reading good books, how in the 
world are we to counteract the spew which is 
printed for their consumption? Even the poor- 
est children at time or another have a 


ing good 


in the jousting matches? 
Stevenson’s 


son with whom you 


some 
dime. 

As for shows, the nickel movies are the only 
kind the children of the poorer localities can 
afford to see, and the films which I have men- 
tioned are tame compared with the nerve 
tickung films which these children witness. 

Many a child has been started on the road 
to delinquency by the harsh words of an adult. 
Did you ever have a teacher who blew up 
regularly over little or nothing? It did not 
have any serious effect upon you, but it did 
have its influence upon the youth who depended 
upon that teacher for guidance over the shoals 
of life. Not long ago a lad promised me that 
when he returned to the school from which he 
came, that we would have a chat with his prin- 
cipal, and tell him the truth about his diffi- 
culty. This the boy did. The principal listen- 
ed to his story and promised to do all in his 
power to assist the boy. Tommy left his of- 
fices in fine spirits. As he entered his class- 
room the teacher summoned him to his desk 
by saying, ‘‘Come here, jail bird.’’ The boy 
left the building that night and punctured 
every tire on the car of that teacher. I leave 
it to you as to who committed the greater 
crime—the boy or the teacher. 

Any administrative set-up which makes pos- 
sible the cutting of classes and truancy, does 
name of an educational in- 


ma jority of misdemeanors 


not warrant the 
stitution. The 

which cause children to be brought under the 
jurisdiction of the court are committed when 
the boy is on a lark from school. He is having 
his fling, and the school may go hang for all 
he cares. It is the duty of the school adminis- 
trator and the classroom teacher to organize 
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the school so that it will be practically impos- 
sible for a boy to be on the streets, without 
permission, during school hours. 

Suspension of a boy for minor offenses is an 
indication that the principal is not an efficient 
administrator. If the problem is_ serious 
enough to call the parent, do so at once. Above 
all, do not send the boy home for his parents, 
because he is in no state of mind to be sent 
any place. Send the school marshal, send any 
one, but do not send the boy. If necessary, 
the principal should not hesitate to go him- 
self. 

Up to this point I have discussed the causes 
of delinquency in a broad sense. The task of 
making the proper adjustments is very diffi- 
cult and vastly important. Our Institute of 
Juvenile Research is most helpful to us in this 
connection. Through it we are able to pro- 
eure the mental rating of each child, and to 
secure. information relative to any serious de- 
fects of sight, hearing, or other physical dis 
abilities. In addition to this a brief history 
of the ease is supplied, which is very valuable 
to our teachers, because it enables them to take 
the child at his achievement level and to carry 
on the work which he could and would be do 
ing in a normal school situation. 

Constant contact is kept with the school 
from which the boy comes and the aid of the 
principal is enlisted to help bring about a 
satisfactory adjustment when he returns home, 
If the boy is committed, we must build up his 
morale to the point where he does not feel any 
resentment about being committed. If this is 
accomplished, he will go to the Parental School, 
St. Charles, or any other selected place to 
overcome his handicap. 

Another way in which we try to bring about 
an adjustment is through a form letter which 
is mailed to each school when a boy enters 
and leaves our school. This, we think, pre- 
vents the delinquent from adding insult to 
injury by returning to his school and advising 
the authorities that he has been on a vacation 
in Ohio, Iowa, California, or New York. In 
one case an attendance officer visited a home 
knowing that the boy was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Juvenile Court, but the father of 
the boy insisted that he was in the hospital 
until the officer produced the notice from our 
school. 

The principals of the Chicago Schools have 
given this type of procedure their complete 
cooperation; and now we have extended the 
service to the schools of Cook County and to 
the private schools. Many a boy has taken 
a new lease of life when he found that his 
principal was really interested in his welfare. 
During the school year 1934-35, a total of 
6,060 girls and boys were enrolled in our school. 


During the school year 1935-36 the number was 
reduced to 4,958, and I attribute this to a 
large extent to the cooperation resulting from 
the use of these notices. 


Retardation in Reading 


by EMMETT A. BETTS, director, 
Department of Teacher Education, 
State Normal School, 

Oswego, New York. 


APPROXIMATELY two thousand publications 
covering a number of areas related to reading 
problems have been collected in the Reading 
Clinie at the Oswego State Normal School. A 
survey of these materials clearly shows the in 
adequacies of our understandings as well as 
the complexity of the problems presented by 
those who are plagued with reading deficien 
cies. Furthermore, the many controlled and 
uncontrolled variables along with the num 
her of areas investigated creates a mosaic of 
findings which is difficult to interpret. 

Several limitations of these many researches 
have been enumerated either by the investigator 
or the reviewer. The following are some of 
the limitations which appear to be worthy of 
consideration : 

1. Definition of retardation in reading. In 
some instances, retardation has been establish 
ed solely on the basis of an achievement test 
in reading, while other investigators have at 
tempted to arrive at the amount of retarda 
tion in terms of the mental capacity of each 
individual studied. There are further con 
fusions in the literature because cases at dif 
ferent developmental levels have heen studied. 

2. Variation of concepts underlying termin 
ology. It appears to be true that specialists 
in each area vary in their concepts of the 
terminology used by investigators in other 
fields. As a result, common understandings 
are lacking and misinterpretations are fre 
quent. 

3. The increasing number of areas under 
investigation. Among the many _ problems 
which beset one who would be a student of 
remedial reading are the extensiveness and 
possible inter-relationships of the items in 
question. There is adequate evidence in the 
need for a thorough understanding of the peda 
gogy, psychology, and physiology of reading, 
and also of the external conditions of learning 
which are involved. 

4. Background or preparation of investi 
gators. Since the formation of reading and 
study habits is a developmental problem in 
the larger sense, educators and psychologists 
have been quite appropriately intrigued by 
the reports of specialists in neurology, ana 
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tumy, and physiology. And on the other hand, 
these specialists have been evidencing in 
creasing interest in the investigation of edu 
cators and psychologists. \s a result, there 
is some evidence of dabbling research in spee 


inlized areas by workers who have questionable 


preparation for their undertakings. for ex 


ample, one must only review the questionable 


made by re 


ophthalmo 


validity of pedagogical remarks 


spected n¢ urologists, optometrists, 


and the 


psychologists re 


logists, and erratic 


phy sivlogists, 


statements of educators and 


gurding such items as vision, hearing, and 
glandular anomalies, In view. of this, it 
would appear only reasonable to expect each 


nvestigator to state his preparation for a 


viven research which he reports and 


project 


su surely interprets, because the reading ol 


make a 


au few magazine articles does not 


specialist, 


». ILnadequacy of research lechniques. Edu 


ution increases individual differences, clinic 


uses continue to behave like individuals, vary- 
ng capacities for compensation are being dis- 


and the 


growing list of 


5 


covered and re-discovered, research 


harassed by the 


WOrkel Is 


correlates of reading 


that 
variability in the 


and 
disabilities add to the 
ust be evaluated. <A 


responses of individuals 


“uuses, sy miptonis, 


which variables 
wide 
regarding a change 


vf handedness, age at which beginning read- 


is possible, amount of instruction required 
and 


word perception, and the amount of refractive 


to develop ability for accurate rapid 


error that can be tolerated are a few ex 


unples, fo delve into these problems re 


juires an extension and refinement of present 


research techniques as well as a cooperative 


program of research. 


Some of the recent findings which throw 
light on the problems of remedial cases may 


be summarized as follows: 
l. Most 


vented. 


reading difficulties can be pre 


2. Approximately eight to fifteen per cent 


of the 
grades is retarded in reading. 


school population in the intermediate 


3. Hight to forty per cent of first grade 
pupils fail to be promoted. Data appear to 
Vary according to entrance, promotion and 
classification policies, type of reading pro- 


gram, character of population, preparation of 


teachers and similar factors. 


t. Approximately eight per cent of the re- 
tarded readers have normal or superior in- 





tel igence, 

5. Approximately sixty to eighty per cent 
of the retarded readers are boys, but there are 
substantiate the contention 


also some data to 


lower 





t in general girls are promoted on 


levels of achievement than boys are. 
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6. Although training alone cannot produce 
cupacities which normally come with added 
maturity, certain types of kindergarten op- 


portunities enhance a child’s later school pro- 


gress. Reading readiness is not a level of 


is a composite 


develop- 


sheer physical growth, but it 


of physical, mental, and emotional 


ment. 


7. Certain reading readiness tests are more 


reliable instruments for the prediction of 


reading achievement than are intelligence tests 


or ratings by kindergarten teachers. 


l age may be a more reliable criter 


> 
5. DuUsi 





ion for the prediction of reading achievement 


than mental age. 
v. In general, children located in the front 


classroom excel those located in the 


of the 
rear of the classroom. 


reading blocks general 


10. Retardation in 


education progress. 


ll. Reversals account for only ten per cent 


of the reading difficulties of retarded pupils 


und these errors decrease with an increase in 


maturity. 


12. All pupils at both the elementary and 


high school levels can profit from systematic 


reading. And, it has _ been 


that 


instruction in 


demonstrated certain types of systematic 


instruction produce greater gains in academic 
° 

achievement than certain types of so-called op 
portunistic instruction. 


13. Good readers exeéel pool readers in 


visual perception, purposefulness, and rhythm 


movements; however, no one correlate 


can be 


of eye 


or symptom used to account for all 


reading difficulties. 
14. School 


administrative 


failures vary according to cer 


tain policies of promotion. 
Double 


children are 


standards of promotion operate when 


admitted to first grade on the 


basis of chronological age and are promoted 


to second grade on the basis of reading 
achievement. 
15. Sehool failures have been reduced sub 


stantially when each group of children in each 


classroom has been provided with systematic 


instruction differentiated in terms of rates of 


maturation. 

16. Training in logical organization (such 
as outlining and summarizing) and in reading 
for details, improves depth of comprehension, 
but retards the rate of reading; while practice 
in skimming and reading for general impres- 
sion, increases the rate but decreases the depth 
is clear that 


of comprehension. From this, it 


a balaneed program of reading is needed. 
iY # For 


activities the 


development or directed reading 


following statements appear to 
be pertinent: 


a. Reading comprehension can be improved 
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by establishing before the 


reading. 
b. Vocabulary 
most effective when following the silent 
difficulties with word 


purposes 


development exercises are 


reading in which 
perception and word meaning are identi- 
tied. 

«. A purposeful re-reading is more fruit 
ful than making marginal notes and un- 
derscoring important passages during 

the first reading. 
L8. Rate of 
the speed of association of ideas. 
19. Although not rapid 
Jip movements do not influence power of com 


prehension and they decrease from grade to 


reading is closely related to 


used by readers, 


grade. 

20. Within the 
learner, reading deficiencies can be removed by 
well-motivated The 
development of procedures peculiar to remedial 
for the most part, yet to be realiz 


mental capacity of the 


first-teaching procedures. 
reading is, 
ed. 

21. Change of learner attitude appears to 
be one of the first steps in remedial reading, 
because most investigations of retardation 
have brought to light deep seated emotional 
inadequate concepts of the 
reading Although 
tional responses are quite generally believed 


complexes and 


process, inadequate emo- 
to be symptoms rather than causes of retard- 
ation in reading, there is the implication that 
such factors should be weighed in the diagnosis 
and the correction of the difficulty. 

22. Reading is essentially a thinking pro 
cess involving the language functions, but 
certain peripheral and perceptual aspects of 
Reports on 
and ocular 
show a 


vision are worthy of consideration. 
visual difficulties 
anomalies retarded 
variation from thirty to eighty-seven per cent. 

23. Faulty eye movements are only symp- 
toms, but it is important that beginners be 
helped to form left-to-right pro- 
gression and accurate return sweeps. 

24. Data relative to the relationship we 
tween hemispherical dominance and confusion 
It is some 
conceded, however, that the 
emotional to the changing 
of a child’s hand preference is a factor worth 
and con 


the incidence of 


among readers 


rhythmical 


of dominance are still inconclusive. 
what generally 
situation incident 


study. Confusions of acquired 
genital word-blindness are scattered generous- 
ly throughout the literature of the subject. 
25. The words or 
element in little to 
rhythmical reading. 
chief limitations of stand 
remedial their in- 


mere memorization of 


word isolation contributes 


thoughtful 
26. One of the 
ardized 


tests for work is 


adequacy for the measurement of small in- 


crements of growth. 
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27. The use of manuscript writing as a 
part of the primary program can be justified 
on the basis of speed, legibility, and contribu 
tion to reading achievement. 

agreed 


28. Although it is generally 


that from fifteen to twenty-five foot-candles of 


quite 


light are desirable for close work, surveys show 
that many children are working in one to four 


foot-candles of light. 


Environmental and 
Psychological Handicaps 
Among Non-Readers 


by BERNICE M. LELAND, first 
supervisor, 

Detroit Psychological Clinic, 

Detroit, Michigan. 


assistant 


If REQUIRES no considerable amount of ex 
perience with cases of reading disability to dis 
each individual case reveals its own 


Just why some 


cover that 
peculiar cluster of symptoms. 
children react in certain ways to certain situ 
ations while other children are not untfavor- 
ably influenced by what seem to be the same 
or comparable situations is a question. Per 
haps the answer is that every child by virtue 
of being an individual is born into and lies 
within relationships of experience and environ- 
are as different from those of 


ment which 


individual as are the features of 


different from those of every other 


every other 
one person 
Furthermore, what seem to you and 


person, 
to be comparable situations may be 


to me 
charged with dynamics which make them, in 
reality, in no way truly comparable. 


about to con- 


Hindrances, such as we are 
sider, are detrimental to reading largely be- 
Read 
ing is a complex performance which happens to 


be the major problem in learning during the 


cause they are detrimental to learning. 


early grade experiences of little children. 
Many cases of reading disability are given 


impetus during the first months of the child’s 
experience with learning to read. 

We shall pass over the contribution made by 
because 
such influences than 
others, but because they are, in general, more 
upparent to teachers at first glance. The dis- 
¢omfort of an aching tooth, the squint of an 
eye that cannot focus properly, the pallor of 
anemia, the apathy of toxic condition, the over- 
size of endocrine dysfunction are all danger 
They can readily be dis- 


unfortunate physical conditions, not 


are any less sinister 


signals for reading. 
cerned by any thoughtful teacher. 
HOME ENVIRONMENT 

Unfavorable environmental influences are less 

easily discovered, and are all too frequently 
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overlooked or disregarded. Let us consider a 
few of them, well aware that in no case, prob- 
ably, can the difficulty be attributed to only 
one such influence. 
children are into 
family situations, in which it is very difficult 
tor them to maintain favorable status. Status 
is very important to human beings and you 
may be sure that every story of disability in 


Some born unfortunate 


reading has its human side. 

Too many adults in the family may spoil a 
child’s growth. 
Thus Isaac, 7 years old, is the eldest of four 
Next younger is a 6 year old sister 


chances for happy, normal 
children, 
whose school cureer, thus far successful, is a 
favorite topic of adult family conversation, It 
that Isaac has not the same 
appreciation of his little sieser’s ability to 
read as have the rest of the family. An in- 


is safe to say 


dulgent grandmother; a mother who wavers be- 
tween harsh criticism of his failures in school 
with away and such 
overprotection as feeding him his breakfast; 
count very much; a 


threats of sending him 


a father who does not 
meddlesome aunt who insists upon Isaac’s use 
of his right hand although he was unquestion 
ably born to use his left, plus the aunt’s hus 
band—these make up the household. 

The possibilities in such a family complex 
The supervision is not con- 
There is 


are bewildering. 
sistent. It is now harsh, now lax. 
little respect among the adults for the person- 
alities of each other, much less the personality 
of a little child. Isaac, like others in similar 
situations, tries to put himself across in school 
He thumbs 
his nose, marks up books and desks, meddles 
his business, and, in 


in ways that are not acceptable. 


With what is none of 
general, promotes his own eventual failure by 
directing his attention to unprofitable pur- 
suits. 

Mental hygiene has pointed out to us that 
children are sometimes the victims of dynamic 
forces within their parents—forces which ori- 
ginate in experiences having no relation in the 
beginning to the child in question. These 
forces converge, so to speak, upon the child, 
and introduce obstacles to learning which he 
can not surmount alone. 

Kenneth, 8 years old, would be glad to kill 
his father if he could. His father has un- 
consciously identified Kenneth with a maternal 
brother whom he dislikes intensely. He beats 
without Kenneth responds 
with sullen, stubborn at the moment. 
Later as he stands alone by the window, he 
mutters his desires to remove his father from 
the world. Thwarted, of course, in such a de- 
sire, he carries the urge to punish into the 
Once there, he seizes every pos- 
negativism 


mercy 


Kenneth 
silence 


school room. 


sible opportunity to express his 
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uncomfortable for all. He re- 
His pent-up energies can not 


and to make it 
sists learning. 
seem to be released for legitimate enterprises, 
of which reading is but one. 

Then, there is the overprotected child. Learn- 
an active performance; it re- 
attack. Some children are 
too passive to learn to read, made so, some- 


ing to read is 


quires aggression 


times, by the misdirected efforts of parents. 
These children are smothered intellectually, and 
are almost sure to be candidates for remedial 
measures of one type or another. 
Overprotection is a serious handicap to Billy. 
He is now 13 years old. Although his mother 
has insisted upon teaching him almost daily at 
home, her efforts have accomplished little or 
nothing. We have tried to help her to under 
stand his need for self-direction, self-criticism, 
asked her not to 


self-achievement. We have 


permit herself any responsibility for his les 


sons beyond seeing that he has the opportunity 
of time and a quiet place in which to do his 


home work. She can not quite accomplish 


this. She is so sorry for him that she does the 


reading checks for him, thus perpetuating 


Billy ’s 
father 


what we are trying to get rid of 
Billy’s 


does not speak to him, and his younger sister 


apathy toward any obstacle. 
is openly scornful of his failure in contrast to 
her own success. 


We know 


having no 


the influence of deprivation ot 


books at home,—but many of our 


disabled readers have quite the opposite ex 


perience. They come from good’’ homes 


with 


as contacts 


and such 


with good books. 


comforts, opportunities 


The important 


many 


thing, of course, is the manner in which the 

contacts are made. 

father 
This 


half hour or more of family participation in 


Harry gets his second-handedly. His 
reads aloud to the family each evening. 


stories and poems which the father brings to 


them is a period of happy, comfortable com 


panionship. But father does the reading al- 


ways—all of it. Harry is thus influenced to 
see no reason why he should learn to read. 
Consequently, he has acquired no skill what- 


soever in reading, and his teacher wonders 
‘‘what is wrong with him, he seems bright’’. 

Well, family situations abound in influences 
which may be unfavorable to learning to read 

a challenge to parents and to teachers alike. 
able to manipulate home 
Much 


depends, of course, upon catching it early be- 


Some teachers are 


situations more skillfully than others. 


fore the damage is too severe. 
SCHOOL ENVIRONMEN' 
We may as well face the fact that the school 
environment makes an unholy contribution to 
our problem of disability in reading by per- 


petuating or by duplicating certain unfavor 
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able family influences, and by permitting 
others to develop within the class room. 

There is the personality of the teacher to be 
considered. She, too, is the complex outcome 
of all of her past experiences, and those of 
her parents. 

There is the unconscious 
feel 
the problem of a child who can not read. She 
can but find in the situation the opportunity 


Billy’s teacher 


teacher with an 


desire to punish some oue. She can not 


which she unconsciously seeks. 
is a smiling young woman, teaching a group 
of whom Billy is the poorest reader. 
made no effort to analyze his difficulties, but 


She has 


limits her regard to deprecating remarks and 
to threats of non-promotion. Billy is in a 
fever of apprehension much of the time. He 
reads very acceptably for another teacher who 
reassures him, though on a level well below his 
grade placement. 

There are many things to be said about pro 
motion, of course. ‘There is always this vital 
question: which is the more constructive thing 
to do—fail the child who can not read, risking 
discouragement and shock, or promote him in 
to what will again be a hopeless situation? It 
has always seemed to me that the promotion 
is not the most important aspect of the prob 
lem; it is doing something about the disability, 
whether failed or promoted, that counts. 

leacher domination in the classroom used to 
be the accepted thing. This is no longer true 


but there are teacher personalities who can 


not yield gracefully to a child and thus make 
opportunities for the free expression in which 
learning flourishes. These teachers are for 
ever creating an issue instead of solving the 


problem and avoiding a crisis. 


Winthrop, 6 years old, is very much alive. 
He is eager to learn to read. He must think, 
and do every minute of the day. He must 


talk about his farm where vacations are 
spent—about the mules, the dogs, the cows, the 
hired hands and what they do, the crops, and 
brook. He wants to learn those words and 
read the stories about those things. But a 
farm is a closed book to his teacher. She 


can not compete with him because she knows 
nothing about a farm and ‘‘if he doesn’t stop 
Her de 
fense is to make him keep still, and no stories 
forthcoming. 


DS 
talking about it she’ll go erazy’’. 
about farm activities are 
Winthrop exploded one day and refused to go 
back to school, which is not a favorable frame 
of mind for a year old to be in. 
Winthrop lost one full semester. 


lively 6 


These personality traits in teachers are some- 


times clear-cut, sometimes obscure. Teachers 


are, perhaps, no more subject to such than are 
the rest of humanity, but they are daily 


placed in situations which permit them to 
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exercise traditional prerogatives, and thus chil- 
dren are caught and hindered. 
feature in any 


Flexibility is a desirable 


school system. Uniformity of procedure has 


between the two is 
difficult to 


in large-city 


udvantages, too. Balance 


What we really want, and that is 


accomplish—particularly systems. 
It is a great mistake, however, to expect all 
children to learn in the same way. A variety 
of teaching patterns, a variety of material, 
differ 
The 


compete 


diversity in learning activities—many 


opportunity are needed. 


child 


where a certain procedure is employed while 


ent kinds of 


abilities of one enable him to 
another child is helpless in the same situation, 
grader learns by the scheme 
and 


him, he is 


Not every first 


unless proper 


almost 


proposed for his neighbor 


differentiation is made for 
sure to become a reading disability case. 

Then there is the 
ferred procedure, It is 
pattern, and to subject children to undue em 


lure of the 


to drop into u 


teacher-pre 
easy 
phasis upon some one procedure—for example, 
words. To them it is 
Such 


u phonetic attack on 


the one and only salvation. emphasis 


causes some clildren to be too conscious of 


detail to see any word-patterns—they can not 


see the forest for the trees—a great hindrance 
to learning to read. 
John was 10 years old. His oral reading was 
a series of fantastic efforts to sound out words 
every word. It cannot be done, you know, 
with English words. 
[ suppose that 


plete. uniformity is a reflection of our Ameri 


this tendency toward com 


can attempt to be efficient. It is our way of 
solving the problem of all the children of all 
the people, of whom every teacher has too 
Numbers in the classroom cer- 


reading. No 


many to teach. 
disabilities in 
fifty, seventy-five or 


tainly foster 
teacher can really know 
one hundred little children, but she must know 
individual oppor- 


them if she is to provide 


tunity, influence and make _ suecess- 
ful adjustments between her own personality 
the children. 
Put time limits on things. 


for the next performance. 


parents, 
traits and those of Speed is the 
American way, too. 
Hurry. Get ready 
Some children are overstimulated, confused, ap- 
prehensive. They cannot keep up with us. 
Bobby seizes his book, and with a gesture 
of determination, he starts to read aloud. The 
words tumble out with little regard for ac- 
curacy; he stumbles to keep going, omits a 
phrase, backs up, loses his place and stops 
in humiliation. Bobby is willing, eager, de- 
termined, but he cannot keep up with the band 


wagon, and when can any teacher find time 
to discover why he cannot recognize words 


fast enough, or to do anything about it if she 
did find it out? 
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READING 


expecting far too much of some 
children by exposing them to reading when 
they are chronologically 6 years old, without 


Perhaps this seems 


We are 


regard for mental age. 
to be not quite so clearly an environmental or 
influence as these others of which we 
But our concern is not with the 


meutal age, but 


5) 


social 
have spoken. 
reasons for the inadequate 
with the results to reading of expecting these 
children to compete with others who are ready 
tor reading. 
First of all 


we cause them to dislike read 


ing and to avoid books. No one enjoys what 


he cannot do and what he does net under- 
stand. 

We foster 
mental ill health. 


We encourage 


fears, feelings of inferiority, and 


habits of idleness, undesir- 
able compensations, and defensive behaviors. 

When the 
attained, such a child is already unfavorably 


and his disability 


mental maturity for reading is 


conditioned toward reading, 


is well under way. 
The 


contribution to disability in reading. 


bring their 
Neither 


each often em 


home and the school thus 


one too apart from the other 
phasizing the failure of the other. 
COMMUNITY ENVIRONMENT 
And now, the wider environmental unit-——the 
community. We shall mention but one of the 
inany possibilities in this connection, 
Sophisticated interests are trouble makers. 
Children whose excursions have led them to ob- 
serve if not to participate in adult activities on 
corners, in alleys, clubs, beer gardens, 


find the vo- 


street 


movies, and where-have-you may 


cabulary and content of the average school 


reader less intriguing than their own thoughts 
and plans. Eugene is 12 years old and in the 
fifth grade. His father and one brother are 
in the penitentiary. His time is spent in pur- 


have been indicated, and only 


is reading begun to seem im- 


suits such as 





quite recently 
portant to him. He has the reading vocabulary 
ot a primer, and although he learns readily 
enough under a tutor who understands diagnos- 
tic teaching, it is a difficult problem to provide 
content of interest combined with a suitable 
vocabulary load. 

So much for 


We pass on now to consider psy- 


unfavorable environmental in- 


fluences. 
chological deviations among children who can 
not read. It is easy to disregard these handi- 
caps, but it is fatal to do so. 
PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVIATIONS 

is employed in the recogni- 
word. A word is a pattern. The 
images of it must be caught and held, to be 
and matched to the 


Our procedures 


Visual imagery 
tion of a 
reproduced or renewed 
word when it is seen again. 
for teaching reading emphasize this ability, 
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introducing far less of the auditory function 
into learning a word than the visual. 
There are inadequacies in the 


to make fine 


comparable 
auditory field. It is 
discriminations between sounds, to keep the 
sequence of sounds, and to hold the auditory 
image. Furthermore, associations between the 
word which a ehild sees and the sound of that 


necessary 


establish, and unstable 


both of 


word are difficult to 


imagery in either one or these areas 
results in much confusion. 

Another mental function important to read- 
ing is orientation. It is in disturbed orienta 
tion that confused visual or auditory imagery 
may 
the sequence of 
festation 


time and space relationships, which causes in- 


Reversals in the pattern or in 
is one mani- 


originate. 


letters or words 


of it. Some children are short on 


terference with meaning concepts and with 
vital associations. Matching words is an 
exercise which we commonly expect of little 


children. Some of these disability cases can 


not find their w 


uther hand, some children have not progressed 


around in it at all. On the 





beyond the stage 


of knowing a word in space 


relationships only. Consequently, when the 


is removed from the original position 


other 


word 
a story, a list, or a 
Thus, 


among words in 


rhyme, the child can not recognize it. 


confused orientation or too close dependence 


upon one type of orientation may promote a 


disability in reading. 

Rote memory is another fundamental ability. 
However, children who can not read are per- 
haps less likely to be handicapped by inade- 
quaey of rote memory than by the unfortunate 


use of the ability. They depend upon the 


primitive rote instead of developing the asso- 


ciative memory, and memorize the pages of 


their books without knowing a word out of 


context. 


Motor abilities are important in learning to 


read. Some of our disabled readers are awk- 


ward, and motor activities. Eye 


movements, writing the word, speaking it cor- 


unsteady in 


these are motor. Disturbances 
in the field are 
Psychologically, perhaps the best single in- 


dex of a child’s native ability, and certainly 


rectly all of 


motor common reading cases. 


one of the best criteria for his ability in read- 
ing is the manner in which he responds to 
words. Many things can be done with a word. 


It is a pattern—a symbol. It can be seen, 
heard, felt, spoken, its meaning comprehended, 
and its relation to other words and the ideas 
which they represent can be appreciated. 
Every bit of this is vital to learning to read. 
Experiences which make words meaningful to 
little children are essential to learning to read. 
The influence of a language, of in- 
tellectual poverty at home, of deprivations in 


foreign 
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as mentally deficient, of little deaf children, or 
crippled children who cannot attend school are 
determined to do what they can to help their 
children to make progress. Whatever the Office 
of Education has for distribution and what- 
ever suggestions it can make ure at the dis- 
posal of these parents. But almost invari- 
ably we include among our recommendations 
the suggestion that contact be made with the 
principal or the teacher in the local community 
who can advise much more definitely as to the 
books and teaching materials in use locally. 
In handling problems relating to the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, we consider as our in- 
valuable associate the representatives of the 
Volta Bureau, which houses both the Ameri 
can Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf and the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, to which are re 
ferred inquiries in these fields for further at 
tention. In handling problems relating to the 
biind, we can turn to the American Founda 
tion for the Blind; for the partially seeing, to 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness; for the speech defective, to the 
American Society for Speech Correction; and 
for the crippled, to the International Society 
for Crippled Children. All of these and other 
organizations active in the field of the eduea- 
tion of exceptional children which have a dis 
tributing or a consultative service have been 
most valuable allies of the Office of Education 
in meeting the needs of parents everywhere for 
helpful material. 

The third type of plea received voices a 
complaint against the treatment accorded the 
child in the local school district. Perhaps he 
has been assigned to an ungraded elass. Per 
haps he has been excluded from school. In 
any case there is a bitterness of feeling and an 
appeal to the United States Government to 
right the situation. Letters of this kind can 
be answered in but one way—with an ex 
pression of kindly understanding, but with the 
statement that education in the States is not 
under the control of the Federal Government 
but is a function of the State and of local 
communities, and that the officials in the State 
will undoubtedly make the best possible ad- 
justment for the child. Again specific refer- 
ence is made by name to the director or super- 
visor of special education within the State or 
the city, or, if none exists, to some other of- 
ficial to whom appeal can be made, a copy of 
the letter being sent to such official for his 
information, 

Finally, the fourth type of request is one 
which has of late become very common in deal- 
ing with the Federal Government, namely, the 
request for financial Parents 
whose children need special educational facili- 


assistance. 
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ties not provided in the local public schools 
are at a loss to know which way to turn. Pri 
vate schools are expensive and money is scarce, 
In their desperation they feel that the United 
States Government, which has been so bounti 
ful toward the needy, must in some way meet 
this very personal need of theirs also. Yet 
in the answers which the Office of Education 
must send them they are doomed to disappoint 
ment, for there is uo fund that can be used 
for that purpose. 

These letters that come from purents ex 
press the cries of the mother’s and a father’s 
heart—many of them tragic appeals for help 
from hearts that ure almost breaking for the 
welfare of a beloved child. You in your local 
communities and States have a far better op 
portunity to serve them directly than we do 
in the Office of Education. You have a far 
greater ability to judge at first hand the na 
ture and the needs of the cases that come be 
fore you personally. But if we in the Office 
ot Education can but help you in a small way 
to meet the requests of these parents of ex 
ceptional children, you may be sure that the 


service will always be freely rendered. 


Problem Parents 
of Gifted Children 


by G. ELMORE REAMAN, principal, 
Glen-Lawrence School, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


A NEW branch of a private elementary school 
Was opened recently, and the first parents to 
come for information had a boy, five and a 
halt, who was starting to sehool. The school 
was located in temporary quarters which, how 
ever, were quite adequate. lhe parents were 
first of all doubtful of the location, and never 
ceased to inquire whether it was the intention 
to change the location the following year. 
Next, they were keenly interested in the type 
of pupil to be admitted. Of course, there was 
nothing wrong with uny of their inquiries. 

Bobby became a member of the school and 
made exceptional progress, due to the fact that 
the teacher appealed to him and he was a 
gifted child. The mother, however, never 
ceased to wonder whether the rest of the stu- 
dents were just the right type for Bobby to 
associate with. Incidentally, it might be stated 
that the students admitted were of a very 
satisfactory kind. Towards the end of the 
term, a new boy was admitted on trial and he 
did not appeal to Bobby. This was sufficient 
evidence to the mother that Bobby was not in 
the right school and she removed him. She 


admitted that she had no real fault to find 
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PARENTS’ PROBLEMS WITH 


with the school and that Bobby had made ex 
ceptional progress. 

Next, is the case of a father who was dis 
satisfied with the progress of his eight year 


ular school, and who placed 


him in a private school. It was soon found 
that Harn ilthough a clever child, had almost 
no habits of work and no capacity for con 
centratior He was admitted in January and 


that year he had accomplished a 





good de For this reason, he was promoted 
to the next grade. On his return in September 
t was found that he had reverted to his 

mer habits; in addition, it was learned 

he had been ill during the summer. The father 
ecame er inxious for his boy to be given 
special eoael ng so that at the end of the 
year he might enter a school where his father 


had heen one of the first students. An effort 


was made to speed up Harry’s progress, with 
the result that his advancement became less 
rapid and he came to dislike the school. At 
Christma I father decided for rancial 
reasons to rn Harry to his former school 
not making the exceptional pro 
int the expenditure of an extra 
This be was not lacking in special 
but he was too emotionally unadjusted 

by foreed methods. 











Then there is the child gifted along spec 
lines. Helen had artistic ability and her 
mother had pampered her to sueh an extent 
that she never felt herself expected to do 

hat she did not like to do In the private 
school she was allowed to major in art, but 


was soon apparent that she was lacking in 
the rudiments of education and an effort was 
made to interest her along these lines. Since 
this required energy on her part, she gave lit 
tle attention and spent all her time on her art 
work which required little effort. When this 
situation was pointed out to her mother, the 


latter said that she had always found it hard 


to get Helen to do anything she did not want 
to do. She had allowed her to spend all her 
time at art. Culturally, the girl was very back 
ward, but since the mother could give no as 
sistance, the girl was allowed to continue as 
a special art student. 


Often a gifted student is badly adjusted, 


for he does not mix with his associates, never 
plays games, is highly introversive and sel 
fish, and is reallv no asset to a school In my 
school, students are rated each week by our 
Personality Rating Chart, and such a student 
rates low in cooperation. For the first time, 
perhaps, he sees himself given a low rating 


and for that reason he resents it very much. 
In such eases, it will be found that the par 
ents will be just as resentful and will feel 


that either son or daughter, as the case may 
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be, is not being given a square deal. The stu- 





dent, knowing the attitude of the parents, be- 
comes all the more uncoopera Such in- 
dividnals usually put all the emphasis on in- 


’ 1] 
tellectual development. Let us consider such a 


case: 


Russell was a youth of fifteen years who felt 





that he was not receiving the requisite con 

ion in the regular school, and trans 

to my private school. Here he was 

to be selfish and interested only in his 
own academic progress The weekly rating 
did not place him very high. He resented his 
tanding, but conformed to such an extent that 
his rating improved. Towards the end of the 
term, his father took him on a week’s fishing 
trip. The party consisted of grown-ups, and 
Russell considered himself a man. On his re 
turn, he was unbearable in manner, and, of 
course, his marks dropped to such an extent 
that at the closing exercises he did not receive 


all-round 
that they 
When they were 


that he 


were so 


a certificate 
His 
matter 


was an 


stating 


student. parents 


angry 


irgued the with me. 


told the situation, they stated that they would 
not send him back in the fall—and they kept 
their word. 

Fortunately for private schools, all parents 


of gifted children are not so foolish and so 


these mentioned above. 


ununderstanding as 


There is a strong for gifted children 


tendene x 


to he introversive, and to seek the limelight, 
but many parents there are who are wisé 
enough not to eneourage these tendencies. 


They are content to leave the school progress 
to the school, and not to become meddlers. 
Our difficulties with gifted children, in my ex 


grow out of the fact that parents 





ire too echild-conseious; and are constantly 
checking up on their progress, with the result 
t they but complicate matters, not only for 


themselves and the sehool, but also, for the 
children themselves. 

Chapter Breakfast 

by REBECCA G. BARNHART, director, 


Pupil Personnel, 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


THE CHAPTER BREAKFAS Was attended by 
twen four persons representing state fron 
New Hampshire to Wvoming The ehairman 
of the meeting was Miss Mav Bryne, supe 
visor of special education in Minneapolis The 
occasion was primarily for reports .of the a 


tivities of the various local 


groups 
= _ 


the reports given it was evident that 


From 
tivities is increasing 


and 


interest in chapter a 


rapidly. New chapters are being formed 


being started. \ few chap 
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CHILDREN IN CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


by William J. Page 
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PAGE, M.A., is 
principal of the 
Wendell Phillips 
High School of Chi 
cago, Illinois. 

He received his 
Ph.B. degree from the 
University of Chi 
cago, and his M.A 

ree from Loyola 
University of the 
same city The 


which he 
specialized were vo- 
cational education, 
and the development 
of instructional ma- 
terials for the educa 
tion of the blind. 
3esides having 
taught and done ad- 
ministrative work in 
special teaching 
instruction of 


fields in 





done 


grades, he has 


the regular 
for experimental 
blind and sight-saving 

His professional affiliations 
Principal's Club, the American 
tion, the American Foundation for the 
National Society for the Prevention of 
and the National Edueation Association 


+ pm NOT FAMILIAR with the educational 
opportunities available to the blind is 


astonished to see the sightless children in their 


purposes in the 
children 

include the Chicago 
Vocational Associa- 
Blind, the 
Blindness, 


elementary and high school classrooms making 


use of a variety of graphic materials. In the 
Chicago public schools, books, maps, relief 
globes, number slates, graphs, diagrams, 


construction mater 
the 


Board of 


and 

prepared at 

the 
around. A 


mathematical tables, 
Printing 
Edu 
visit 
School 


ials 


Office 


are 
for the 


specially 
Blind which 
cation maintains the year 
to the Felsenthal Publie 
in which the printing shop is located, as well 


Elementary 


as one of the special rooms for teaching the 
those who are interested 
produced, 


blind, will well repay 


in seeing how these materials are 
and how a specially certificated teacher applies 
them in her daily classroom work. 

As you enter this unique shop and labora- 
tory, vou miss the customary equipment of an 


ordinary print shop. There are no type eases, 


and no odor of printer’s ink. Around its 
walls are wooden shelves built in pigeon-hole 
fashion—each compartment holding about 


seventy-five embossed brass plates, eleven inches 
Each group of plates represents a 
volume of some book. It requires, approxi- 
mately, sixteen such volumes for an ink-print 
book of five hundred pages. 


square. 
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The raised or embossed points of these sott 
brass plates are stereotyped on a foot-operated 
machine having six keys which resemble the 
keys of a piano. By pressing down various 


combinations of these keys on the stereotype 


machine, the ink-print matter of a book is 
coded into Braille on brass plates. For the 
lower grades, each ink print word is trans 
seribed into Braille, letter by letter, but for 


the higher grades, and for high school, certain 


Braille characters whole words and 


combinations of letters. 
tracted 
tion is classified as Grade 1% 


represent 
This is known as con 


Braille. A certain degree of contrac 
Braille. 
2 Braille is highly contracted, and is used for 


The 


tions used resemble a system of shorthand. 


Grade 


school and college books. contrac 


high 

Impressions of these plates are made with 
paper that has been immersed in water before 
going through the press—a certain degree of 
moisture in the paper produces a more last- 
ing copy. A soft rubber mat on the press pre- 


vents the raised characters on the brass plates 


from being flattened. Thousands of impres 
sions from some of these plates have not had 
aly apparent eff-ct on the raised characters 
on the plates. Some of the books, like the 


primers, for instance, get hard usage, but the 
dots do not get rubbed off to any great degree. 
More often a book is discarded for sanitary 
reasons than for wear. 

More interesting than the stereotype machine 
The to be 


embossed is selected from an atlas, geography, 


is a map-making machine. map 
or history and a scale drawing of it is made 
paper, the the brass 
reproduction of ink-print maps 
Rather crowd 
geographic features on a given map, only a 
selected. If detail is 
desired, more than one plate is used. When 
the pencil copy of the map is finished it is 


on a sheet of size of 


plate. Exact 


is impossible. than too many 


few essential ones are 


pasted onto the brass plate and is embossed 
dot by dot or line hy line on the map machine. 
Bodies of and 
oceans, are represented hy a surface roughened 
Dotted lines indicate 
eanals. smooth 
boundary between political 
series of small ares of a eircle 
Cities are desig- 


water, such as lakes, seas, 
by means of small dots. 


rivers and Continuous lines 


stand for lines 
divisions. <A 


indicates a mountain system. 
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nated by letters. The course of a river is made 
clear by placing a number near its souree and 
at its mouth. Two or three pages of explana 
tion, ealled the map key, accompany each 
map 

The map-making machine is also used to 
make the plates for all diagrams or graphs 
that may 


appear in an algebra, geometry, or 


geography attached to 


Appliances that are 


the machine assist in constructing perfect 
lines, circles, squares, polygons, ete. In the 


making of these plates simplicity is again the 
guide, for too many lines lead to confusion 
Ordinar y 
geometries pre- 
sent the Pytha 
gorian theorem 
in one diagram 


while we find it 


” = 





of greater ad- 
vantage to teach 
this proof from ¢é* 
two diagrams. 


\ 
sf 


Element ar y 








te 
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CHILDREN IN CHICAGO SCHOOLS 
Dissected maps cut from quarter inch ply 
wood are also made in the shop. These serve 
for recreation as well as for instruction. Brass 
headed escutcheon pins nailed into each piece 
to represent Braille dots tell the name of the 
state or country and thereby guide the blind 


child in putting this map together. 

For map interpretation you might consult 
with the trained teacher whose responsibility 
it is to teach the use of graphic materials. 
The blind child in the publie school is with 
seeing children in the regular classroom most 


of the day, 


and comes to the special Braille 
room only part 
of the time. She 
will tell you 
that several 
things must he 
kept in mind in 
developing map 
appreciation on 
the part of the 





pupil. 


First, a sense 





arithmetic is oft direction 

taught by must be de 

means of a ue. veloped in the 

Braille number ‘ «ioe g ehild before 
‘ é . 

slate with one ‘ Z any satisfactory 

half inch eubes , work with maps 

upon whose hy ean be done. 

. Vay? wi : 

faces are raised ** ah } /’ Too often” the 

characters to ca terms, north, 
art 

represent ; east, south, and 

ti 
Braille num ve west mean noth 
ray intl + 

bers. The num y va ing to the 

her slate is 129911) B's young blind 
f ag - ehild,. He is 


made up of one 






hundred — forty 


four cells which 
are just large 
enough to hold 
the cubes in 
place. All ten numbers' are on each of the 
cubes. \ child 


one hundred of 


doing a problem has about 
these cubes and soon learns 
the numbers on the faces of the cubes, and 
can put a number into a slate as readily as a 
sighted child might write it upon paper. 
Another device prepared here is the relief 
globe. Six inch fiber globes used in the ¢lass 


rooms for seeing children are easily adapted 


for use for the blind. Glue is coated over the 
land surfaces and then fine sand is sprinkled 
into the glue. After this hardens the process 
is repeated again and again until the desired 
height is obtained. 


1 Although a cube has only 6 faces, some faces 
can be used for more than one number by revolving 
the eube. 
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taught direction 





with objects in 
the room and 
streets and 
buildings in the 
neighborhood. The pupil is taught to measur: 
with Braille rulers and to determine the dis 
tance between two cities on the map and then 
change this distance into miles according to 
the seale of the map. 

The rotundity of the earth, the position of 
the continents, the oceans, the climatic zones, 
and other matters of general nature are dwelt 
globe are 


upon. The ideas gained from the 


carried over to the Braille map of the world. 
The pupil is told that his map represents the 
surface of the earth flattened out, and that 
the smooth surface the continents, and the 
roughened surface the oceans with which he 
became familiar in his study of the globe. 
Next, the map of North America is present- 
ed. At this point, the pupil is trained in the 
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recognition of the smooth boundary lines, the 
dotted river lines, and the little curves repre- 
senting mountains. He is shown how to study 
so that he may tell what oceans touch North 
direction the two great 
Great 


America; in what 
mountain 
Lakes are; what the position of the Mississippi 
the political divisions of 
With emphasis on 


systems extend; where the 
River is; and how 
the continent are situated. 
these general 
features, the 
other continents 
are taken up in 
a similar way. 


When a con 


sideration of 
the various 
state groups, 


and of the 
United States 
as a whole has 
heen reached, a 
more intensive 
study of the 
map hegins, 
The pupil is 
asked to refer 
to the map key, 
and to master 
details 
without aid of 
the 


certain 


teacher. 
The task as 
signed may re 


quire him to 


| 
: 
| 


locate the chief 
cities of the 
United States 
and of the vari 


the same face of the cube 





A Braille Number Slate 


' Five cubes have been inserted 
ous state capl- of 74x 400. Note that the ‘‘4"’ 
Starting with ‘‘4 
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quate when utilized to the full, for thorough 


work in both elementary and _ high school 
grades. 

Dr. William 
intendent of 
recommendations for 
work of the Blind Department this year, and 
under the direction of his assistant superin 
tendent, Major Frank L. Beals, a greater con 

tribution to 


H. Johnson, Chicago’s super 


schools, has approved several 


the expansion of the 


the education of 
all of Chicago’s 
handicap 
ped children is 
expected 


Chapter 
Breakfasi 


(Continued 


from page 159 


ters hold meet 
ings monthly; 
some, four times 
others have only 
one or two 
general meet- 
ings, supple 
mented by a 
number ot 
smaller group 
discussions. 

The activities 
reported in- 
cluded the pub 
lishing of a 
hand’ book for 
new _ teachers, 
the addition of 
films to film 


ready for computing the product 
and the ‘‘O’’ are represented on 
*’ and rotating the 





tals; to name . ; : 
, cube to the left three times, one quarter turn each, the following ., 

the particular succession of numbers are obtained: 4-6-8-0. The numbers ‘‘2"' libraries, stud- 
3’? are represente yt r fac ) a id . 3 sonee : 

states, and to ind 3°" are represent d by anothe r face of the ube, and 5 ies on remedial 
J and ‘‘9 hy a third face The three remaining faces represent . see 

give the names 1-7 decimal), respectively. reading, visits 

of the states to institutions, 


that border these. 


From this point on, map. study, although 


necessitating the attention of the special 


teacher, is dependent upon the geography 


various grades of the schools. 


available in 


course in the 
The Braille 
Chicago comprises maps of the following: the 
World, the United States, 


map material now 


Continents, the 
cities, 


state groups, several of the seaport 
Canada, Alaska, Mexico, -Central America, the 
West Indies, the British Isles, France, Ger 


many, groups of smaller European countries, 
China, and groups of Asiatic and African coun- 
tries. Maps for use in the study of ancient 
history also have prepared. Although 
this list should be greatly enlarged, it is ade- 


been 
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publishing of news letters, collecting of vital 
statistics concerning special education, arrang- 
ing programs to which interested outside per- 
sons are invited, and appointing a committee 
to watch legislation which might affect special 
education. 


In one or two cases where the membership 


is too seattered to make possible a chapter in 
state has been 


one city, a chapter for the 


formed. In these cases a meeting is held 
once a year with quite an extensive program 


planned. 


The enthusiasm shown at this meeting was 
indicative of the progress and development be- 
ing made in the field of special education. 
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Readers’ Exchange 


Classroom Suggestions 


Editorial Note This is the third of a 
series of contributions on Classroom Sug- 
gestions each of which is presented by a 


different chapter of International 


The Adaptation of the Activity Program 
to the Deaf Child 


Miik TERM, activity program, which attempts 
to unify intu one purposeful whole the read 
ing, spelling, language, and = svcial studies 
needs of the elementary school child is now 
well known tu teachers of normal children in 
the progressive schools. 1t has also been sue 
cessfully adapted to the needs of the mentally 
retarded, crippled, partially sighted and gifted 
child, but the introduction of the unit activity 
into the school experience of the deat child 
seems only now in the process of demonstra 
tion. Since the activity usually starts by giv 
ing the child experiences, we have a meaning 
ful situation full of child interest from which 
to build vocabulary for the expression of his 
ideas. Children with normal hearing readily 
give suggestions to direct the choice of the ac- 
tivity toward their own interests. The teacher 
of the deaf must be quick to utilize any limit- 
ed expression of experience whether it be 
through the child’s drawings, attempts at oral 
expression, or pantomime, 

Children enter school with a background of 
experience centered around the home. Having 
been with the mother a greate portion of 
the day, they have shared some of the home- 
making responsibilities. They have gone with 
her to the grocery store. They have acquainted 
themselves with such helpers as the milkman, 
the grocery boy, and the post man. We can 
utilize many of these experiences with proper 
guidance. The activity program, if duly 
adapted for use with children deprived of hear- 
ing, provides precisely the objective material 
and the situations needed to develop language 
and to promote social adjustment in an in- 
teresting way. To most of us, language is not 
a new accomplishment. To the deaf child it 
is the key to normalcy, an opening to a fuller 
life of understanding. 

Among the projects successfully carried out 
in my group have been The Farm, The Home, 
The City Market, The Barber Shop, The Post 
Office, The Firemen, The Cafeteria, The 
Grocery Store, and The Toy Shop. The many 
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varieties of work which these activities af- 
forded were greatly enjoyed by the class. The 
excursions to the different stores gave us an 
opportunity for teaching safety rules. Ex 
perience stories followed these trips. The 
story charts and illustrative material, com 
posed either of the child’s own drawing or 
vt pictures he had found in magazines, helped 
to stimulate his interest. Dictionary charts 
and books were made by the children. And 
the construction of furniture needed in the 
activity afforded the opportunity of develop 
ing the larger muscles of this group of three 
to nine year olds. 

The substance of these activities correlated 
speech, lipreading, language, incidental num 
ber work, dramatization, rhythm, art, and 
oral expression. The children grew in ability 
to express their wants. They began to realize 
the need for writing and spelling, and prac 
ticed the vocabulary through play, using 
speech and lipreading. 

The barber shop unit developed in the fol 
lowing way. <A child came to school one 
morning quite elated. He had had his first 
experience at a barber shop. A barber had 
cut his hair. He told us in his limited way 
about the comb, the clippers, and the chair. 
Two pictures were hurriedly taken from the 
filing cabinet on the subject mentioned. This 
created an interest in collecting other pictures 
pertaining to the barber shop, which definitely 
launched our activity. We then visited the 
neighborhood barber shop, a trip that gave 
us our first experience story written by the 


children, namely: 


We went for a walk. 
We walked to the barber shop. 


Another experience story that followed was: 


We went for a walk. 

We walked to the barber shop. ‘Good morn 
ing’, said the boys and girls. 

May we come in? 

The barber said, ‘Good morning. 

Come in, Come in’ 


We went into the barber shop. 


This story chart was read and re-read, and 
dramatized many, many times by the children. 
A large chart dictionary was made showing 
the pictures and names of objects seen at the 
shop. Among the words and pictures were a 
comb, some clippers, a hair brush, a shaving 
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brush, a razor, some shears, some towels, a 
strop, hot water, and cold water. Other ex- 


amples of experience reading were as follows: 


We saw the barber chair. 
We saw the big mirror. 
We saw the wash bowl. 

We saw some chairs. 

We saw a bench. 

We a shelf. 

We table. 


saw 
saw a 


All of 
to illustrate 
chair read: 
The 
The 
The 
The 
The 


stories had 


The 


these original drawings 


them. story about the bar- 


ber 
barber chair was high. 
barber chair was low. 
up, Up, up. 


chair went down, down, down. 


chair went 


chair went round and round. 


All these stories and illustrations were clip 


ped together and a book was made. It has 
been read and re-read. It was their own. 
They understood and enjoyed it. A larger 
barber shop was also built by the children. 
An old swivel chair became the barber chair. 
Furniture was built. Barber supplies were 
made. Each one made a comb and a razor 


out of cardboard, and took his turn being the 
barber. 

The 
the activity through the medium of the barber 
Incidental number work came into play. 


names of the colors were brought into 
pole. 
Teachers should create and make use of these 
the that 
feel the real need for numbers, 
both the lan 
Many words such 
third, 


concept. 


situations in 
children 


activity program so 
may 
and through their use, learn 
and the 
left, 


last, 


meaning. 


up, 
provide 


guage 


as right, down, first, second, 


next, and for number 


In the building of all these projects, many 
of the language forms taught had real mean- 
ing in terms of child experience. They have 
carried over into the children’s lives at home. 
A four year old, who attends half days, was 
so interested in the activity that he 
built himself blocks at 
It provided constructive play and stimulated 


for 


market 


one for out of home, 


in creating situations 


limited 


family cooperation 
the the 
Consequently, he has grown much in the ability 


use of child’s vocabulary. 
to express himself. 

Many parents have readily appreciated the 
value of this method in stimulating speech and 


we have a closer bond between the home and 
the school. Many suggestion’ are given and 
many incidents are related by the parents 


Which help the school to utilize recent experi 
ences of the children in teaching speech. One 
mother sent a note saying, ‘‘Ask Barbara to 
tell you about her birthday party’’. Another 
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brought 


pictures to school of a fire 


little boy 


engine and a house on fire, which he had 
drawn at home, and he explained in his simple 
but excited way, ‘‘l saw the fire engine come. 
The fire, fire’’. 

The play aspect in the teaching of the deaf 
is very important for it tends to familiarize 
the child with the language form and to give 
him the needed repetition for making it his 


own, without the monotony of formal drill. 


house was 


InMA A. LAUTENBACH, teacher 
Lower Deaf Class 

Jackson Chapter 

Jackson, Michigan. 


Education Meetings 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
New York City—October 5-8, 1937. The 
National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing and the American Association of 
School Physicians will also meet with the 
American Public Health Association, 
WokLbD FEDERATION OF EpucATION—Tokyo, 
Japan—-August 2-7, 1937. 
a eee Wap 


Changes in Vision Among College Students. 
Obtaining a college education for many stu 
dents, it was pointed out by Dr. Ruth EK. Boyn- 
ton, Preventive Medi- 
cine and Public Health at the University of 
Minnesota, in an address before the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, causes 
a marked decrease in vision. 


Associate Professor of 


Reporting on a study of the changes in vi 
thousand 
students during their four years at the Uni 
Minnesota, Dr. Boynton said that 
about one in six of those entering college had 
defective but the percentage 
increased to about one in four by the time 
they graduated. Most of these students were 
enrolled in the Medical School or the College 
of Education. She said that, upon entering 
the University, 52 per cent had normal vision, 
18 per cent had serious defects in vision, and 
30 per cent had slight defects in vision. At 


sion which took place among one 


versity of 


seriously vision, 


the time of graduation, however, eye examina 
tions disclosed that 24 per cent had seriously 
defective ~National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. 


vision. 


Eugeéenic Sterilization Is Not An Experiment 
the 


greatest advances in modern civilization. It is 


Kugenic sterilization represents one of 


not a novelty or an experiment. It has been 


continuously used by American institutions 
since 1899, when the first sterilizations were 
performed in HUMAN Br?rTERMEN'T 


FOUNDATION, Pasadena, California. 


Indiana. 
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News and 


Editorials 


lyf IS A PLEASURE for the Journal to be able 
to announce the addition of three new members 
of its advisory board. They are: Drs. Ray 
mond B. Cattell of Leicester, England, Henry 
Hanselman of Zurich, Switzerland, and William 
Line of 

Dr. Cattell 
Leicester Authority ; Dr. 
extraordinary of  MHeilpadagogisches 
Zurich; and Dr. Line 
psychology of the 


Toronto, Canada. 
to the City of 
pro- 


is psychologist 
Hanselman is 
fessor 
Seminar, University of 
is associate professor of 
University of Toronto. 
Mr. JoHN J. LEE, associate professor of 
special education of Wayne University, Detroit, 
as follows, under date of April 9, 
been 


writes us 
concerning the hearing in which he has 


participating on S. 1634. 

‘“‘The Hearing on S. 1634 was being held yes 
terday and today by a sub-committee of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor. As you 
know, Senator Pepper from Florida is the sponsor 
of the bill He is also Chairman of the sub- 
committee and is being assisted’ by Senators 
Copeland from New York and Lee from Okla 
homa The hearing was along splendidly 
and we were given tine encouragement as to 
prospects of the bill receiving favorable com 
mittee action by Senator Pepper Senator Mur 
ray also showed a fine and a favorable interest 
in the bill by attending and by participating in 


the hearing 





the 


pleasure the 
Hamilton, 


Pik JOURNAL with 
Miss Ida M. Robb of 


Ontario, to its stall of news correspondents. 


announces 


addition of 


Council-Chapter News 


The Rochester Edith A. Scott Eye Fund. 
At Miss Edith Seott’s retirement as director 
of special education in June, 1932, the teaen- 
ers in her department established a small eye 
The Child Study Club 
continue for an in 


her name 
voted at that 
definite time to subsidize this fund annually. 
the fund is to purchase or 


fund in 
time to 


The purpose of 
lend 


school children when it has 


money for glasses and refractions for 
been satisfactor- 
ily established that they cannot be procured 


in any other manner. Inasmuch as there is 
another fund in the city to aid regular grade 
pupils, the needs of special class pupils are 


given first consideration. 


Special Education Groups Active in New 


1937 


Comments 


Hampshire. 
held recently by 
tion of the New 
Association and the New 
for the International Council for Exceptional 
Children. Miss Vesta S. 
presided on both 
the scientific problems discussed dealing with 
need of an 
widespread 


Two joint meetings have been 
the Special Education See- 
Hampshire State Teachers’ 


Hampshire Chapter 


Thompson of Ports 


mouth oceasions. Besides 


mentally retarded children, the 


educational campaign for more 
adoption of special education in New Hamp 
shire was considered. 

Glenwood Chapter Pupils Publish Paper. 
The boys and girls of the State Institution 
Minded Children at Glenwood, 
lowa publish a monthly four-page paper en 
titled The News. It is published for the pur 


pose of interesting 


for Feeble 


pupils and friends and 

is devoted entirely to news of pupil activi 

ties. 
The 


chapter of 


Glenwood school faculty comprise it 


International, 


General News 


A New Swimming Pool and Therapeutic 
Center at Dowling 


On February 28, 1936, the first shovel 
ful of earth was turned for the new swim 
ming pool and therapeutic center at the 
Michael Dowling School for Crippled Chil 
dren. Since then the work has progressed 


steadily and the completion of the unit is 


awaited eagerly by pupils, teachers, parents, 
and friends of the sehool. 


The Michael School 


erected im 1924, is one of the 


Dowling which Was 


elementary 


schools of the Minneapolis Public School 
system, It is a one story brick building, 
located on a wooded site of twenty one acres 


on the west bank of the Mississippi River. 


Of the two hundred twenty-five pupils who 
are trausported to it each day in buses, one 


seventy five are orthopedie cases, 


fifty 


hundred 
and the ure cardiacs. In 


fantile paralysis and spastie paralysis rank 


remaining 


the orthopedic disabilities. 
tank 9 x 6 x 4% 


highest among 


For ten years, a small 


feet has been in use for under water exer 


This tank, which has proved a boon to 
time 


c1ses. 


many children, has at the same been 


inadequate in meeting the demands of in 
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The New Swimming Pool at Dowling 


creased enrollment, and in accomodating 


the larger pupils. 


The new therapeutic center, which is 


SU x 104 feet will house the swimming pool, 


showers, dressing rooms, a drying room, a 


spe etators’ doctor’s oftice, instruc 


offices, 


room, a 


tors’ treatment rooms, and a gym 


nasium for corrective work. The design of 


the pool and its operating equipment have 
been to comply with the requirements 
ot the Minnesota Department of Health. It 
is L shaped, the main part 


feet, and the base being 10 x 20 feet. In the 


made 
being 20 x 60 


base will be 
and suspended from an overhead trolly will 
be a stretcher for use in transporting into 
and out of the pool the children who are un 
able to Overlooking the pool is a 
spectators’ room from which visitors 
both the underwater treatments and 


two submerged treatment tables; 


walk, 
may 
observe 
the swimming activities of the pupils. 

The 


gymnasium 


treatment rooms and the corrective 


across the corridor 
from the The treatment 
rooms are equipped with numerous cubicles 
for individual training, 
posture training, baking, massage, and cor- 


are located 
swimming pool. 


treatments, muscle 
rective walking. 
off the treatment rooms is the cor- 
rective gymnasium for both the individual 
and group work. Classes in coordination and 
rhythm will be held and the children will 
participate in corrective games, 

In October, the pupils of Dowling School 
had the rare honor of a visit from President 


Openin 


¢ 
5 
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and Mrs. Franklin D, Roosevelt. The Presi 
dent, Who had come to inspect the pool, said, 
in his talk to the children, ‘‘1 hope that all 
able to learn to swim in this 
Swimming you know is the only 
You will like it.’’ 


Roosevelt ’s 


of you will be 
fine pool, 
exercise | can take. 
We feel certain that 
realized, and that the pool will 
health and 
boys and 


President 
hope will be 
bringing 


pay large dividends in 


happiness to many handicapped 
girls 


GLADYS M. McAListgek, Principal. 


Aids in the Chicago Public 


Chicago schools for deaf and hard 


Hearing 
Schools. 
of hearing children, under the direction of 
assistant superintendent of Major 
F. L. Beals, have recently been equipped with 
electrical hearing aids for use in elass in 
struction. Such aids have definitely proven 
themselves practical and important in schools 
handicapped children. 


schools, 


for auditorially 

The 
about ten pupils to a class. 
of reproducing equipment with a microphone, 
and head phone receivers with volume con- 
Some 


made to accomodate 


The sets consist 


equipment is 


trols for both air and bone conduction. 
sets have a phonograph connection which en 
ables the pupils to hear musie and talking 
records. 

The hearing of each child is tested with an 
audiometer and an audiogram is made which 
hearing loss in 
heard. 


shows the amount of ach 
ear, and the The 


audiograms help in the classification of the 


range of tones 
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NEWS AND COMMENTS 


children for instruction who use hearing aids. 
Hearing aids have proved helpful in teach- 
ing rhythm, improvement of speech, and in 
training the children to coordinate their resi 
dual hearing with their sight lip reading 





American Association of Social Workers 
Holds Conference. Social workers from all 
of the forty-eight states, representing all fields 
in the profession, assembled at Washington, 
D. C., February 19 for the fourth annual Dele 
gate Conference of the American Association 
of Social Workers. Sessions were held in the 
Mayflower Hotel from Friday through Sun 
day. 

Linton B. Swift, general director of the 
Family Welfare Association of America, Presi 
dent of the AASW, presided and delivered the 
keynote address at the opening session Friday 
morning. Two hundred and fifty delegates, 
representing seventy-seven chapters and state 
councils of the Association, with a membership 
of ten thousand, attended the conference. 

Federal grants-in-aid to states for general 
assistance as an underpinning for work pro 
grams, the need for a federal commission to 
make a thorough survey and study of the whole 
problem of unemployment and relief and per 
welfare 
agencies through civil service merit systems, 


sonnel selection for governmental 
were some of the projects endorsed by the dele 
gate hody. 


New High School Provisions for Chicago's 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing. A new program, 
initiated by Superintendent Johnson in Sep 
tember, 1936, makes provision for deaf and 
hard of hearing children to receive special 
attention in 


regular and voeational high 


schools in Chicago Specially trained, ex 
perienced teachers of the deaf were certi 
ficated to take charge of these classes 
Three 
Lane, Parker, and Washburne High Schools. 


At Lane and Parker, the students take regu 


centers have been established, at 


lar courses in classes with normally hearing 


pupils and the special teacher teaches lip 
reading and coaches where necessary. At 
Washburne, the pupils receive voeational and 
trade training Nearly 100 deaf and hard 
of hearing pupils were enrolled in these 
courses during the first semester. 
Superintendent Johnson has announced that 
this work will be extended and expanded un 
til every deaf or hard of hearing child who 
needs this service is placed in the school 
where he can progress to his hest advantage. 
Summer Courses of 1937 for Teachers and 
Supervisors of Sight-Saving Classes. 
ELEMENTARY CouRSES—(Credit, 6 points each, 


graduate or undergraduate work). 


1937 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
June 21-July 30. Director of course, Olive 
S. Peck, supervisor, Braille and Sight-Saving 
Classes, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
For information write to the director of the 
course. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan—June 
29-August 6. 
Director of course, Mrs. Gladys Dunlop Mat 
lock, Detroit, Michigan. For information, 


write to John J. 


Registration week of June 21. 


Lee, associate professor of 
special education 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York—July 12-August 20. Regis 
tration July 8, 9, 10. Mary R. Lewis and 
specialists. Application should be made well 


in advanee to associate general advisor, Dr. 


Hugh Grant Rowell. 


COURSES FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS Graduate 
or undergraduate eredit). 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Director 


Western Reserve University, 
June 28-July 31. 
of course, Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, associate 
director, National Society for the Prevention of 
West 50th Street, New York, 


Credit, 6 points. 


Blindness, 50 
New York. Prerequisite: 
ight-saving class work at an aceredited uni 


‘ 


Elementary course in 
si 
versity, or equivalent. Registration should be 
made by mail and should be in the hands of 
the registrar not later than June 1. Informa 
tion may be obtained from the director of the 


course. 


College, Columbia University, New 


Teachers 
York, New York—July 12-August 20. 


tration July &, 9. 10. The Activity Program in 


Regis 


Credit, 
Edueation sl55SS8x 


Siaht-Saving Classes. points. Mary 


R. Lewis. Prerequisite: 


or equivalent. Application should be made 
well in advance to associate general advisor, 


Dr. Hugh 
Columbia University. 


Grrant Rowell, Teachers College 


The National Health Council Elects Offi 
cers. The re-election of Dr. Donald B. Arm 
strong as president of the National Health 
Couneil was reeently made publie. Other offi 
cers re-elected were: Timothy N. Pfeiffer, vice 
president; Dr. Maurice A. Bigelow, secretary: 
and Frederick Oshorn, treasurer. 

It was announced also that the American 
Red Cross and the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion have hecome active members of the Na 
tional Health Council. The Red 


memher for a number of 


Cross has 
heen an advisory 
vears. 

The following directors have heen re-elected 
for a period of three years: H. Edmond Bullis, 
Lewis H. Carris, S. J. Crumbine, Hugh S. Cum- 
mings, William DeKleine, Louis I. Dublin, and 
Ray Lyman Wilbur. 
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Speech Clinicians Organize. The Minnesota 
Association of Speech Clinicians is the name of 


formed to promote 


an organization recently 
research in the field of speech pathology, and 
practice based on the newer clinical findings. 
The composed only of 

public They 
an advisory council, however, composed of the 
directors of Duluth, 
Minnesota, and St. Paul, the state director of 
the director of the 
speech the University of Minnesota. 
The following officers are serving for this vear: 
president, Mr. Arnold Hibbing ; 
president, Mrs. Kirt Chapman, Minneapolis; and 


Miss Ruth Whittaker, St. 


practicing 
formed 


officers are 


school elinicians. have 


special education of 


special edueation, and 


clinie of 


Carson, vice 


secretary-treasurer, 


Paul. 


Study Statistics Available Free. Dr. Carter 
V. Good, professor of education at the Univer 
sitv of Cincinnati, has a number of mimeo- 
graphed copies available of his tables relating 
theses in the field of 


during 1929- 


and doctors 

exceptional children 

1935. The tables are: 

1. Frequency with which Exceptional Groups 
were Investigated in Graduate Theses. 

2. Number of Graduate Theses on Exceptional 

Written at American Institutions. 


with More 


to masters 
published 


Groups 
3. Institutions Ten or Theses on 
Exceptional Greups. 

If you wish a copy, just send a self-address 
ed, stamped envelope to Dr. Good with your re 
quest and he will mail vou one free of charge. 

Summer Courses at Columbia. The depart 
ment of education of the handicapped at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, an 
nounces that this summer’s program will in 
elude the official summer session of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Promotion of Teach 
ing Speech to the Deaf. Other special educa 
tion courses will be offered in the fields of the 
blind, partially-seeing, hard of hearing, the 
handicapped in speech, the crippled, the men 
tally handicapned, and the socially handi 
ecanped. Inquiries should he directed to the 
Office of the Secretary, Teachers College, Col 
umbia University, 525 W. 120th Street, New 
York City. 

Summer Courses in Special Education Of- 
fered at Minnesota. The University of 
Minnesota, in addition to the usual eourses 
in psychology, guidance, reading, and educa 
tional measurements, is offering this summer 
the following courses of interest to those en 
gaged in snecial education: Handicraft Mater- 
ials and Processes Appropriate for Subnormal 
Children, Special-Class Woodwork, Behavior 
Problems, Social Pathology, Principles of So- 
cial Case Work, Psychiatric Problems in Social 
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Case Work, Mental Deficiency, Special Proh 
lems of Subnormality, and Case Work with 
Chiidren. 

Paris Meeting. At the International Ex 
hibition of 1937 in Paris, there will be held 


Elementary 
One of the 


Psychology 


an International Conference of 
Teaching and Popular Education. 
eight sections of this conference, 
Applied to Popular Edueation, will discuss Er 
Related to Method. 


Tests, Scholar 


perimental Psychology as 


Sub-topics to be covered are: 
Vocational 


Deficient 


Psychopathology, Psuchotechnies, 


Vedical Supe rvision, and 


Guidance, 


Children’s Supervision. 
The dates of the conferences are July 23-51. 


Curriculum Journal Becomes a_ Printed 
Publication. The CurrIcuLUM JOURNAL, of 
ficial organ of the Society for Curriculum 
Study, which began seven years ago as a 


mimeographed bulletin, became a printed pub- 
lication with the issuance of the January, 1937, 
number. It is edited by Henry Harap who is 
the executive secretary of the Society for Cur 
riculum Study. The publication office is lo- 
eated at the Bureau of Educational Research, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. The 
subscription price is $2.50 a year. 





Reading Clinic Seminar for Administrators 
and Supervisors. The State Normal School 
at Oswego, New York, announces the expan- 
sion of its summer Reading Clinic 
facilities to inelude a daily seminar for ad- 


session 


ministrators and supervisors and also a special 
course for high school teachers. 





Non-Reading Clinic. Expansion of the 
clinic at the University of 
for non-readers to a year-round pro- 
gram has been announced, Opportunity to 
study in the elinie will be limited to eduea- 
tion students who show unusual ability and 


summer school] 


Oregon 


promise as teachers. 


New Sidiieiiions 


APPEL, KENNETH E. AND STRECKER, EDWARD 
A.—Practical Examination of Personality 
and Behavior Disorders—219 p.—1936—The 
Mac Millan Chicago, Illinois— 
cloth, $2.00. 

A handbook for medical students, general 

* practitioners, neurologists, psychiatrists, 
teachers interested in psychology, personnel 
advisors, and educational counsellors. Con- 
tains schemes for the personality study of 

norms for obtaining 
intellectual develop- 
for handling such 


Company, 


abbreviated 
a rough estimate of 
ment, and suggestions 


children, 


problems as lying, stealing, fears, masturba- 
tion, and the like. 
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MARGARET 
1936-—Ap. 
York—eloth, 


SMILEY AND BLANTON, 
Stutterers—191_ p. 
New 


BLANTON, 
GRAY For 
pleton-Century Company, 

$2.00, 

To point the way to the recovery of nor 
mal speech through the application of prin 
ciples of medical psychology and psycho 
analysis. 

Although there may be a number of con 
tributory factors, the authors are convinced 
of stuttering has its roots in 
some emotional cause. It is not, they main 
tain, a disease in itself, but a symptom of 
deep seated psychological disturbance which 


must be cured before the speech defect can 


that every case 


be eradicated. 

Human Person 
1934— 

Illinois 


CAMPBELL, CHARLES MACFIE 
ality and the Environment—252 Dp. 
The MaeMillan Company, Chicago, 
$3.00. 

Contains the substance of six lectures de- 
livered recently before a lay audience at 
Lowell Institute, Boston. Attempts to give 
more vivid and precise meaning to the word 
personality without exhaustive study of man 
and his origin. 

CHENOWETH, LAURENCE B. AND SELKIRK, THEO 
School Health Problems—387 P- 
F. S. Crofts & Co., New York— 


DORE K,. 

1936- 
cloth, $3.00. 

For students of education, 
others interested in general nature of school 
health 
field 
health examinations. 


teachers, ani 
problems. Stresses problems in the 
rather than techniques of performing 
Includes examinations ; 
tuberculosis; mal 


communicable diseases; 


nutrition; seeing, light, and sight conserva 

tion; acoustics and hearing; special classes 
for the handicapped; and mental hygiene. 

ELLIOTT, HARRISON SACKETT AND ELLIOTT, 

GRACE LoucKs—Solving Personal Problems 
1936—Henry Holt and Company, 
New York—cloth, $2.00. 

A book in non-technical language on 
counseling individuals with ordinary prob 
lems as well as those who are in trouble. 
It covers topics on sex, vocational and oth 
personality de 
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er adolescent perplexities, 
velopment, marriage and home problems, re 
ligious counseling, and others. 

GIRARD, PERCY MERRITT—-Home Treatment of 
Spastic Paralysis—140 p.—1936—J. B. Lip 
pincott Company, Philadelphia—#2.00. 

Designed to guide and help the parents of 
spastic children. It does not pretend to be 


a substitute for medical treatment, but is 


rather a supplement to the doctor’s advice. 
in these spastic 


corrective exercises 
conditions: neck, arm, hand, fingers, leg, hip, 


knee, foot, wrist, forearm, elbow, trunk, toes, 


Covers 


shoulder, and tongue. Foreword by Earl R. 


Carlson, 


1937 


AND COMMENTS 


E.—Handhbook of Health Edu 
Doubleday, Doran and 
New York-— 


‘ROUT, RUTH 
cation 289 p 1936 
Company, Ine., Garden City, 
$1.80. 


The 


tion in 


result of four years of experimenta 


rural schools of 


York. 


for teachers, was designed for use 


small Cattaraugus 


County, New This book, prepared by 
teachers 
in methods courses as well as by the elass 
room teacher. 

JosEPH—Wish and Wisdom—Epi 
Vagaries of Belief—394 ae 
Company, New 


JASTROW, 
sodes in the 
1935—D. Appleton Century 
York—celoth, $3.50. 

To illustrate the way in which may 
deflect wisdom and ultimately lead the 
thinker astray. The author makes his point 
in a series of episodes, told in popular style 

range, Greek 
second century to 


Jastrow 
’ 


wish 


and covering a wide from a 
miracle-monger of the 
the latest psychic cults. 
maintains that a ‘‘loyalty to reason’ 
essary to combat ‘‘the emotionalisms that de- 
tract from the soundness and wholesomeness 
of intellectual life,’’ and that ‘‘to the an- 
cient ideal of a sound mind in a sound body 
may be added the ideal of sound emotions 


with sound reasoning.’’ 


Professor 


is nec- 


coordinated 
EvaNns—Children Handicap- 
ped by Cerebral Palsy—102 p.—The Com- 
monwealth Fund, New York—$1.25. 
Written in non-technical 
tended for physicians, psychologists, teach- 
experience 


LORD, ELIZABETH 


language. In- 


ers, and parents. Summarizes 


gained over a period of years of examination 
and follow-up of more than 300 cases of 
birth injury. Purpose to facilitate more ac 


curate diagnosis and prognosis of mental 


and physical disabilities and to aid in reeog- 


nition of any special abilities. Discusses 
also the psychological problems in training, 


management, and guidance of these children. 


AND CorTrRELL, H. LovuIsE 
the Year—96 p.—1936— 
Company, New York, 


NELSON, FLORENCE 
—Safety Through 
McGraw-Hill Book 
New York—852e. 

A new type activity text-workbook for the 
middle grades. 

PITKIN, WALTER B., NEwTon, HAROLD C., AND 
LANGHAM, OLIVE P. How to 
Learn—194 p.—1935—MeGraw Hill 
pany, New York—cloth, 92e. 

1 


To teach young people the art of learning. 


Learning 
Com 


Sets forth the goals for studv and skills to 
he acquired. both 
periments which test the ability of pupils to 
self-judgment 


Provides interesting ex 


use the learning skills, and 
charts for measuring progress. 


o7 


by a 27 page paper covered teachers’ 
PRAY, SOPHIE A., and Graded Objec- 
tives for Teaching Good American Speech 


Accompanied 
manual, 


others 


169 







































RIVLIN, 


SELLING, 


SYMONDS, 


17 


90 p.—1934—E. P. Dutton 
New York—cloth, $1.50. 

To teach pronunciation, pleasing 
voice quality, correct articulation and accept- 
ed intonation. 
the 
volved in the manner in which the speech 
organs are used, beginning with the front 


and Co., Ine., 





proper 


A graduation of drills based 


on: sequence of consonant sounds in- 


sounds and proceeding to those in the back 
positions. 

Harry N.—Educating for Adjustment 
419 p.—1936—D. Appleton-Century Co., New 


York—$2.25 





Discusses the teacher’s relation to the 
with 





emotional adjustments of her pupils 
emphasis on the positive aspects of assisting 


adjustment rather than on the correction of 


major maladjustments. Attempts to show 
how and to what extent the principles of 
mental hygiene can effectively be applied 


through the teacher’s attitude, school ae 
tivities, and procedures, without involving 
her in the responsibilities of the trained 


psychiatrist. 

LOWELL S. 
175 p.—1935—Edwards 

Ann Arbor, Michigan—cloth, ¢ 
Intended to serve as an analy 


Diagnostic Criminoloay 


Brothers, Ine., 





is and work 


ing guide to the court psychiatrist, young 


sociologist, and social 


the 


lawyer, psychologist, 


worker in advancing understanding of 
the modern psychiatric approach to the social 
offender, juvenile or adult, who gets into the 
courts. 
Advocates a careful scientific study of 
criminals, and the finding of a kind of treat 
ment that will be of greatest benefit hoth to 


society and the offender, and points to tech 


niques for applying newer principles in the 
courts. 

LLINGER, T. EARI Social Determinants in 
Juvenile Delinquency-—412  p.—1936—John 
Wiley & Sons, New York, New York 


$3.50. 

A revision and enlargement of a former, 
more limited, study of the same title. The 
has for the use of the 
general reader and community study groups 
book. The author con 


book been written 


as well as for a text 


tends that juvenile delinquency is due al 
most invariably to some phase or phases of 
adult insufficiency, growing out of human 


relations in the primary groups—the fam 
ily, the the neighborhood, or 
the community the larger realms of 
the 


playgroup, 
and 
eontrol. 
PercIvAL M.—Education and the 
Psychology of Thinking—295 p.—1936— 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 
New York—cloth, $2.50. 

of the psychology of the 
Eclectic in outlook, the 


social 


A discussion 
thinking process. 
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TERMAN 


UNITED 


Von 


book draws freely from the dynamic, be- 
havioristic and Gestalt points of view. Spe- 
cial applications to education are made, and 
exercises and experiments are suggested at 
the end of each chapter. 

AND MILES—Sex Personality: 
Studies in Masculinity and Femininity—600 
p.—1936—MeGraw-Hill Company, New York 
—cloth, $4.50. 

Presents the results of a ten-year investi- 
gation of sex differences in interests, attitudes, 
and thought trends. The book 
experimental data which show the relation of 
masculinity-femininity score to sex, age, edu- 
eation, intelligence, interests, 
physique, and tendencies to homosexuality. 
Two typical tests accompany the book. 
OFFICE OF EpucATION—Survey 
Report of the Public 
476 p.—1935 Bureau 


Research 


and 


is based on 


occupation, 


STATES 
Cincinnati Schools— 
Cincinnati of Govern- 
mental paper, $1.56. 

Chapter 8, containing 37 pages is devoted 
to the education of children. 


Other chapters of interest to those concerned 


exceptional 


with pupil problems cover the subjects of 


pupil achievement and adjustment, health, 

counseling and guidance, and research. 
KOERBER, LENKA—Sovict Russia Fights 

Crime—250 p.—Published in U. 8S. 1935—E. 


P. Dutton & Company, Ine., New York— 
Cloth, $3.00. 

A study of Soviet prison life, from per- 
experiences, by a trained penologist 
The author was given free 


sonal 
and sociologist. 
access to every prison she wished to see and 


take photographs. The hook covers such 
phases of prison life as work, free time, hos- 
pitals, agricultural colonies, courts, educa 
tion, and other corrective measures. 
Punishment is absent from the Soviet 
prisons, corrective measures alone being 
used; the foremost idea is to turn out a 


hetter citizen. Much emphasis is placed on 


training prisoners for jobs upon release. 


WaLsH, WinitAM S,—Making Our Minds Be- 
have—277 p.—1935—F. P. Dutton & Com 
pany, Ine., New York—cloth, $2.50 


A study of 


sis, in simple, 


psychology and psycho-analy- 
non-technical language to as- 
getting more out of life. In 
the mental  en- 
art of concentration, self-ex- 


sist readers in 
eluded 
gineering, the 
pression, and the importance of day dreams, 

Why the human mind occasionally veers 
from the path, how it ean be con- 
trolled; why complexes are not necessarily 
all abnormal; and when an inferiority com- 
plex is of distinct advantage are explained. 


among topics are 


safest 


WHEATLEY, WiLntIAM A. AND MAtLuory, Roycr 


R.—Building Character and Personality— 
362 p.—1936—Ginn and Company, Chicago, 
Tllinois—$1.20. 
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NEWS AND 

A guidance book that introduces the high 
school student to himself; helps him to de- 
velop his many-sided personality, and to 
explore the world of and human re- 
lationships; and shows how he can in 
vest his individual and aptitudes 
in the of world. 


work 
him 
abilities 
activities the 


PAMPHLETS 
Scotr—The 
Child In the Home, the 
Community—31 p- 1935 
University—Columbus. 
BeTTs, EMMETT A.—Sources of Reading Help 
—A list of 
of help in reading are available in mimeo- 
The of them 
each. list of 
Reading 


New 


Behavior Prob- 
School, and the 


The Ohio State 


3ERRY, CHARLES 


lem 


large bulletins covering sources 


cost for most 
The 


writing 


School, 


graphed form. 


is five cents complete 
the 


Oswego, 


available 


Normal 


titles is 
Clinic, State 
York. 
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by 
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Careers for secondary school girls—1935— 
30e 

Report of the Advisory Committee on the 
Welfare of the Unemployable Blind— 
1935—20e 

The Health of the School Child—1934—S80c 

Transportation (Choice of Career series No. 
24)—15e—270 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, DEPAR‘ 
MENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION—Sight Con- 
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Studies series, Bulletin 96. Gratis. 
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INGRAM, Mrs. MARGUERITE Lison—Orthopae 
dic Schools of Wisconsin—15p.—gratis. 
MARTENS, ELISE H.—Coordination of Effort 
for the Education of Exceptional Children 
82 p.—1935- U. S. Office of Education 

10e. 

Culmination of a conference called in 
1934 by the commissioner of education. 
Part I, Origin, Purpose, and Summary of 
the conference; Part II, Contributions 


Made by Members of the Conference; Part 
III, Voluntary Organizations Devoted to the 
Education of Exceptional Children. 
MepicaL ReEseEaArcH Councit—Helping the 
Deaf to Hear—1937—H. M. Stationery Of- 
fice, British Library of Information, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York—30c. 
Discusses how the ear of a partially or 
severely deaf person behaves when stimu- 
lated by loud sounds, and how speech 
ean be made intelligible to him by amplifi- 


cation. Deseribes the tests supposed to in- 


1937 


COMMENTS 


sure that the correct advice be given, suita- 
ble for the varying individual needs of deaf 
people. It was found that out of 158 adult 
patients only 28 deaf to derive 
help from the use of any aid. Ninety-four 
were helped considerably by a portable valve 


were too 


aid, 18 by non-valve battery aids, 2 by bone 
conduction battery aids, and 16 by speaking 
tubes only. 

Two hundred and thirty-six children in at- 


tendance at a school for deaf were tested, 
and of these 149 were able to benefit edu- 
cationally from the use of specially de- 


signed amplifiers. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION—Safety in 
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ROBINSON, BrucE B.—Aid from the Child 
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search Station, State University of Iowa— 
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